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‘A  little  harder,  boys!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “Now,  all  together.  A  few  more  thumps  like  that  will 
clear  away  the  barricade.  There!  That’s  it!  Now,  once  more,  and  ail  together.”  / 
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A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Bac4i  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cots, 
o*t  of  the  l>ooks  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any! 
i i Id  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  atx>ut  the  subject* 
uitioned. 
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MESMERISM. 

Ho.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap- 
roved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
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ffufo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize, 

PALMISTRY,  v  ^  „ 

Ho.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY— Containing  the  most^pj^^1* 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the 
a,  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining 
•£*<$.  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps 
Imoq  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S..  Fully  illustrated.  ^ 

HYPNOTISM.  4°  _ 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  v»k#ble,  (TOT  in- 
Rtructive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
ftunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
■Jsogather  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
SUuatrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 

9Pull  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 

JL  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No  48.  HOAV  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
<*ook  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
c.na  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 

By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
(Dontaining  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean- 
5ng  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 

(from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
(fires  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
gwod  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraeulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
ftaloery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
iMok.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
(Hontaining  rules  for  telliug  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 

»«■  the  secret  of  palmistrw  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future- events 
fry  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

Ho.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in- 
Qr&niction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
fttorisontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 

Jkaalthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
fracome  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
In  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  dirfer- 
•nt  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
tbase  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
fnatructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Hknbracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 

A  handy  and  useful  book. 

HOW 


72;  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
brrf^fogJMl  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il 
lAtraSIJs.  By  A.  Anderson. 

^NoTtS  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.- 


gieians. 


Fully  illustrate 


Arranged  for  home  amusement 

MAGIC. 

book  of  magic  «jD.i 
the  leading  card  trick 
illusions  as  performed  bj 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  boo* 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  aige. 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  hov 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  tbi 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  oab 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Ctoiitotilijnfcl 
grandest  'ssortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  befor 
public  •>  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

N  QT*  W  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  o 

1  instructive  tricks  with  chemical 
illustrated. 

1HT  OF  HAND.— Containing  ov 
used  by  magicians.  Also  contain 
-L-j  1  sight._  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anders  * 
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Anderson.  Fully 
No.  75.  HOW  . 
tricks  with  Dominos, 
thirty-six  illustrations. 
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Illustrated. 
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HAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  f>> 
”ic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds 
Hed. 

TCKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Show 
s  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  4 
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\  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
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No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME 
should  know  how  inventions  origin 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  . 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  mos 
No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  mou 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engu 
No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INS 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither, 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together 
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scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  met  in  ancient  q| 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgei 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— ContainlL 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  inventiol 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomef 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen.  ' 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— ContalniJ 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  TrickiJ 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  now  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  moat 
plete  littia  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-let 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  veung  and 
No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Gi 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  aiXgubj* 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests.  v 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMi 


No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for,  R  Ml _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Tcing  and  the  u^c  o*  the  broadsword:  also  instruction  in  archery.  Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  or.  a',  sub  *1 

••cribed  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best  1  also  ff»v<ng  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

position*  in  fencing.  A  complete  book.  No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  lx 

TRITKQ  u/itw  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  oweetheart.  your  fa:>| 

HI  now  W  no  TRiriffl  WITH  PAnnfl-^  *  .  .  „  ’  and.  in  fact,  everybody  an 

No.  ol.  HOv  IO  I  IHK/KS  M  1TH  CARDS. — Containing  body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every 

axp  I  an  at  ions  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  h™k. 

of  t,ncHs  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring  No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  -* 

aieffht-oi-har.d ,  of  tncka  involving  aleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  obtaining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  a'moat  any  aubj 

■peclally  prepared  cards.  By  1  rofessor  Haffner.  Illustrated.  |  also  rules  for  punctuation  and  compoaition,  with  apeoimen  left 

< Continued  on  page  3  of  cover.) 
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A  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE  AND  A  TRIP  WEST. 


I 


^Fred  Fearnot’s  success  in  cleaning  out  the  firebugs  who 
had  gathered  at  Xew  Era  had  greatly  endeared  him  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  city. 

They  regarded  him  and  Olcott  as  young  men  who  had 
always  proven  themselves  equal  to  any  emergency  that 
confronted  them. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  cottagers  insisted  upon  giving 
a  grand  banquet  in  their  honor,  but  both  of  them  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  suggestion,  but  they  went  on  with  prepara¬ 
tion-  for  it  all  the  same. 

It  was  to  be  held  at  the  Markham  House,  the  largest 
hotel  on  the  place,  on  the  lake  front. 


Invitations  were  sent  out  to  every  cottage  owner  in 
the  place,  and  tickets  were  sold  to  others  who  were  willing 
to  buy. 

*  Of  course  no  tickets  were  to  be  sold  to  any  but  approved 
parties. 

Love  joy,  the  old  ranchman  from  the  far  West,  had  be¬ 
come  one  of  their  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  he 
wanted  to  buy  a  dozen  tickets  for  the  purpose  of  present¬ 
ing  them  to  friends  whom  he  had  become  attached  to  dur¬ 
ing  his  visit,  but  Harry  Hamilton  toid  him  that  was  not 
the  proper  thing  to  do. 

“Why  isn’t  it?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  the  committee  wants  to  know  the  name  of  every 
man  who  receives  a  ticket,  else  some  undesirable  parties 
might  get  in,  so  let  me  advise  you  to  drop  it.  I’ll  look 
after  the  girls  myself.” 

The  old  man  and  his  wife  had  approved  of  Harry’s  en- 
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gageraent  to  Bertha,  and  it  looked  very  much  as  though 
they  would  very  soon  be  called  upon  to  approve  or  disap¬ 
prove  of  another  who  was  a  suitor  for  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter's  hand. 

They  had  come  out  to  New  Era  to  spend  a  month,  but 
they  were  so  pleased  with  the  place  that  they  decided  to 
spend  the  season  there. 

It  was  the  first  vacation  that  the  old  couple  had  taken 
since  their  married*  life  commenced. 

They  had  heard  once  a  month  from  a  very  competent 
man  whom  they  had  left  in  charge  of  the  ranch ;  hence  they 
had  no  worry  on  their  mind. 

The  old  man  was  a  gay  old  boy.  He  sent  down  to  Utica 
and  arranged  to  have  a  case  of  good  liquor  sent  to  him 
once  a  week. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  seldom  known  to  take  too  much, 
but  he  was  very  happy  when  he  had  just  enough. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  liked  the  old  man  and  the 
old  lady  very  much,  and  they  thought  that  Harry  had 
made  a  good  selection  for  a  life  partner. 

Bertha  and  Harry  were  so  much  infatuated  with  each 
other  that  Mary  frequently  smiled  at  their  billing  and 
cooing.  * 

It  was  the  first  time  that  either  had  been  in  love,  so 
the  girls  decided  to  leave  them  to  themselves. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  them  better. 

Among  the  thousands  that  thronged  the  pleasure  re¬ 
sort  during  fair  weather  they  could  see  only  each  other. 

Bertha  remarked  one  day  to  Mary  that  she  really  didn’t 
believe  that  she  was  very  much  in  love  with  Terry,  be¬ 
cause  she  didn’t  show  it. 

Mary  smiled,  and  remarked  that  she  had  passed  the 
silly  stage  a  long  time  ago. 

She  laughed  and  asked  if  she  and  Harry  were  really 
silty. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know/’  was  the  reply;  “but  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  who  think  so.  Why,  Bertha,  any  tramp 
going  along  the  street  and  seeing  you  and  Harry  together 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  you  were  both  dead  in  love  with 
each  other.  Terry  and  I  have  been  engaged  for  several 
years  now,  but  strangers  wouldn't  think  it.  By  and  by 
you  will  cease  to  be  dizzy,  and  you  will  settle  down  to 
a  more  quiet  enjoyment  of  your  love  for  each  other.  Now, 
just  look  at  Evelyn  and  Fred.  Everybody  knows  that 
they  are  engaged.  It  has  been  announced  in  the  papers 
several  times,  but  to  watch  them  one  wouldn’t  think  it. 
Yet  they  enjoy  being  with  each  other  as  much  as  .you 
and  Harry  do.  Each  has  perfect  faith  in  the  other,  and 
frequently  he  leaves  to  her  certain  business  affairs  to 
manage.  She  has  fine  judgment,  and  he  has  implicit 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  do  just  what  is  right.  Some¬ 
times  he  will  place  big  sums  of  money  in  her  hands  to 
look  after  certain  charitable  objects,  and  to  use  it  just 
as  her  judgment  dictates.  Tf  she  were  to  go  to  him  and 
say  that  a  certain  family  was  in  distress  and  needed  help, 
he’d  place  in  her  hands  ten  times  as  much  as  she  needed 
and  tell  her  to  go  ahead  and  attend  to  it.  She  is  never 


extravagant,  but  she  is  liberal.  The  poor  never  had  a 
hotter  friend  than  eitheriof  them  in  time  of  need.  .Ju-t 
think  of  it,  Fred  made  her  a  present  of  the  big  gray  that 
is  now  famous  all  over  the  world  as  having  broken  the 
trotting  record.’’ 

“Mary,  did  he  really  and  truly  make  her  a  present  of 
that  horse?”  9 

“Yes,  he  did,  and  Terry  gave  me  the  other;  but  I'm 
more  afraid  of  a  horse  than  Evelyn.  I  never  took  charge 
of  him.  Evelyn  has  used  them  both,  and  she  has  the 
most  perfect  control  over  them  that  I  ever  saw  any  hu¬ 
man  being  have  over  a  dumb  brute.  I  don't  even  claim 
him  as  mine.” 

“Well,  he’ll  be  yours  when  you  and  Terry  marry,  won’t 
he  ?” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  and  she  smiled  as  though  she  felt 
happier  over  the  idea  of  owning  Terry  than  she  would 
over  owning  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Harry  Hamilton  was  very  much  opposed  to  a  long  en¬ 
gagement,  and  he  begged  Bertha  to  name  an  early  day' 
for  their  marriage. 

She  promised  to  consult  her  father  and  mother  about 
it,  and  abide  by  their  decision. 

“Well,  see  here,  dear,  you  just  tell  them  that  we  both 
want  to  marry  while  you  are  here  at  New  Era,  and  that 
our  wedding  trip  will  be  to  return  to  the  old  home.  Then 
we’ll  come  back  and  settle  down  here  in  a  cottage  on  the 
lake  front.” 

“Harry,  I’m  afraid  that’s  what’s  going  to  give  us  trou¬ 
ble.  Mother  will  never  be  able  to  make  up  her  mind 
tc  have  me  live  so  far  away  from  home.” 

“Well,  I  can  never  make  up  my  mind  to  go  out  and 
live  on  the  ranch.  I  don’t  like  that  sort  of  life.”  ^ 

“Why,  Hany,  wouldn't  'you  live  there  for  my  sake?” 

“Yes;  but  I  would  never  like  it  for  your  sake,  although 
I  might  submit  to  it.  It  would  be  an  awful  sacrifice.  Be¬ 
sides,  you  don  t  like  it,  either,  after  having  seen  a  little 
of  life  here  in  the  East.” 


“No,  I  don’t,”  she  frankly  admitted. 

“Well,  after  we  are  married  we  will  try  to  persuade  the 
old  folks  to  sell  out  the  ranch,  invest  their  monev  here, 
and  take  life  easy.” 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation  Bertha  notified  Harry 
that  her  father  and  mother  had  consented  for  them  to 
be  married  at  New  Era,  and  both  of  them  were  happy  over 
the  matter. 

A  week  later  the  other  sister  joyfully  announced  her 
engagement  to  the  young  man  who  had  been  paying  her 
such  persistent  attentions. 

fhe  old  man  bluntly  suggested  that  both  marry  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  younger  daughter  said  'that  she 

couldn  t  name  the  day  until  her  sweetheart  had  asked  her 
to  do  so. 

“Let  me  manage  that,”  said  Harry.  “He  may  not  be 

lead}  to  niarrv  in  such  haste,  but  I  guess  T  can  persuade 
him  to  do  so.” 

I  lie  young  man  was  as  much  in  love  with  the  younsrer 
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s;>;or  as  Ham  was  with  the  elder  one;  so  it.  didn’t  take 
very  much  persuasion  to  bring  him  around  to  Harry’s 
w;n  of  thinking,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  a 
double  wedding,  and  the  two  sisters  at  once  began  pre^ 
paring  their  wedding  suits. 

Of  course  they  were  aided  by  Evelyn  and  Mary,  and 
Amalie  and  Margie,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  ladies 
whose  names  need  hot  necessarily  be  mentioned. 

Several  trips  were  made  down  to  Utica,  and  trunkfuls 
of  all  sorts  of  feminine  finery  were  purchased. 

Dressmakers  were  put  to  work,  and  preparations  were 
hurried. 

Meanwhile  the  brides-to-be  urged  Evelyn  and  Mary  to 
accompany  them^  back  home  and  spend  a  month  or  two 
with  them. 

t  red  and  Terry  added  their  pleadings,  but  all  in  vain. 

They  had  something  else  to  do,  they  declared,  and  they 
couldn’t  think  of  going  out  so  far  to  spend  the  winter. 

you  can  return  whenever  you  get  ready!”  said 

Bertha. 

“Xo;  we  will  just  agree  to  meet  both  of  you  here  in 
the  spring  when  you  return  to  take  charge  of  your  new 
homes.” 

Fred  and  Terry  said  that  they  would  go  with  them,  just 
-to  poke  fun  at  them  on  the  way. 

“I  must  confess,”  said  Fred,  “that  I  have  a  great  lik¬ 
ing  for  the  far  West.  There  is  a  breeziness  about  it 
that  makes  it  attractive  to  me.” 

“Thats  the  way  it  is  with  me,  my  bo}%”  said  the  old 
ranchman,  “but  I  guess  that  mother  will  break  up  out 
West,  now  and  want  me.  to  come  back  East.” 

Preparations  for  the  double  marriage  went  on  rapidly, 
land  invitations  to  newmade  friends,  and  to  friends  of 
Fred,  Terry  and  others  were  sent  out. 

The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  at  the  Markham 
F[ouse  because  it  had  the  largest  hall  in  the  place  outside 
of  the  opera  house. 

Naturally  the  girls  preferred  to  have  a  private  ceremony 
with  only  a  few  friends,  but  they  had  to  submit  to  the 
wishes  of  others. 

So  arrangements  for  a  very  large  party  were  made. 

The  girls  drew  pretty  heavily  on  the  old  man’s  purse. 

Harry  and  Fred  and  Terry  agreed  to  pay  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  at  the  hotel,  where  a  large  banquet  was  to  be 
served. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  were  to  act  as  bridesmaids,  with  Fred 
and  Terry  as  best  men. 

It  was  a  magnificent  affair,  and  there  were  upwards  of 
half  a  thousand  guests  present. 

Of  course  there  were  dancing  and  music  galore. 

A  car  was  chartered  to  take  them  to  Fog  Horn. 

They  were  to  stop  at  several  places  on  the  way  to  see 
the  sights. 

Harry  tried  hard  to  persuade  his  mother  to  accompany 
the  party  out  to  the  ranch,  but  she  said  that  she  couldn’t 

stand  such  a  trip. 


Fred  and  Terry  went  along,  however;  but  Miss  Francis 
and  her  brother  Hector  remained  at  New  Era. 

Hector  had  a  good  position  in  a  store  where  he  was 
learning  the  business,  preparatory  to  going  in  for  him¬ 
self,  and  his  sister  was  making  some  investments  in  real 
estate. 

khe  had  shown  good  judgment  in  making  her  pur¬ 
chases. 

Several  young  men  were  paying  her  attention,  but  she 
didn  t  seem  to  be  much  impressed  with  any  of  them  as 
possible  matrimonial  partners. 

d  he  train  started  the  next  morning  after  the  marriage. 
The  old  ranchman  and  his  wife,  of  course,  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party. 

hied  and  Terry  having  persuaded  the  brides  to  come  out 
to  New  Era2  and  having  promised  each  of  them  a  husband,. 

felt  it  obligatory  upon  them  to  see  them  back  to  their 
homes. 

The  younger  sister  had  married  a  man  named  McLean, 
who  had  never  been  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  his  life. 
He  wras  a  man  of  ‘Considerable  means  who  had  been  born 
and  reared  at  Rome,  in  New  York  state. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  party  to  remain  a  month 
or  so  at  the  ranch  and  then  return  East. 

Both  of  the  newly  married  couples  were  going  to  settle 
down  at  New  Era. 

Of  course  the  trip  wras  a  source  of  infinite  fun  for  Fred 
and  Terry,  who  teased  the  newly  married  Couples  with¬ 
out  limit. 

The  old  ranchman  himself,  happy  over  the  good  fortune 
that  had  befallen  his  daughters,  joined  in  with  them. 

Bertiia  was  not  easily  teased,  but  the  younger  one, 
Sarah,  was  extremely  bashful,  though  she  never  thought 
so  before  her  marriage. 

When  they  reached  the  nearest  station  to  Fog  Horn, 
which  was  some  fifty  miles  away,  they  had  to  stage  it 
from  there  to  the  ranch. 

The  old  man  had  wired  for  seats  to  the  station,  and  the 
seats  were  reserved  for  them. 

The  party  consisted  of  eight  persons,  and  as  each  one 
had  a  trunk  the  stage  was  pretty  well  loaded,  but  the 
road  was  good,  and  four  splendid  horses  drew  the  coach. 

When  they  reached  Fog  Horn  the  entire  village  turned 
out  to  greet  the  Lovejoy  girls  and  their  husbands. 

Over  a  hundred  cowboys  had  come  in  to  join  in  the 
greetings,  and  a  regular  holiday  racket  they  made  of  it. 

They  accompanied  the  parties  from  Fog  Horn  out  to 
the  ranch,  two  miles  away,  shooting  off  their  revolvers 
every  minute  or  so. 

“My!  I’m  glad  to  get  rid  of  those  fellows!”  exclaimed 
Bertha, 

The  cowboys  and  other  citizens  of  Fog  Horn  thought 
that  they  were  doing  the  fair  thing,  and  the  brides  would 
have  so  considered  it  had  they  married  out  there. 

The  old  man  thanked  the  boys  out  at  the  gate  and  told 
them  to  go  back  to  the  tavern  and  drink  all  the  whisky  they 
wanted  at  his  expense. 
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lie  had  told  the  landlord  as  they  passed  through  the  | 
village  to  let  them  have  it.  So  two  days  later  he  found  ; 
out  that  the  crowd  had  consumed  two  barrels  of  whisky  [ 
and  that  two-thirds  of  the  men  got  drunk  that  day. 

“Oh,  but  Fra  glad  to  get  back  to  the  old  heme!”  ex¬ 
claimed  *the  old  ranchman’s  wife,  and  she  kissed  both  her 
sons-in-law  and  extended  to  them  a  hearty  welcome. 


u  That’s  all  right.  One  part  of  the  world  suits  me  a* 

well  as  any  other  part.” 

“Good!  Good!  I  believe  you  there,  my  boy.” 

McLean  said  that  he  was  willing  to  wait  there  for  them, 
but  he  cautiously  inquired  how  long  they  would  be  gone. 


It  was  all  new  to  McLean,  but  Harry  had  been  there 
before  and  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  Western  life. 

Of  course  all  the  children  inquired  after  their  former 
teacher,  Miss  Francis,  and  a  number  of  her  friends  in¬ 
quired  why  she  hadn’t  returned  with  a  husband. 

‘‘1  guess  lie’s  rather  hard  to  please,”  said  Terry. 

“Well,  tell  her  that  we  all  love  her  out  here,  and  when 
she  does  marry  we  will  be  glad  to  have  her  come  and  make 
“her  home  here.” 

“She’ll  never  make  her  home  here,”  said  the  old  man. 
“She  is  buying  property  at  New  Era,  and  if  she  marries 
there  she  will  make  that  her  permanent  home.” 

After  they  had  been  there  for  a  few  days  Fred  and 
Terry  suggested  to  the  happy  bridegrooms  that  they  take 
a  hunting  trip. 

They  both  shook  their  heads,  and  Bertha  laughed  and 
remarked : 

“Harry  has  got  all  the  hunting  on  hand  that  he  can 
attend  to.” 


“I  don’t  know  much  about  hunting,”  said  McLean;  “so 
I  guess  I  will  stay  here  until  you  are  ready  to  go  back 
East.” 


“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “It’s  making  me  sick  to  watch 
}Our  billings  and  cooings.  So  Fred  and  I  will  go  out 
and  have  some  fun  with  the  bears,  the  wolves  and  the 
deer.” 

“Go  ahead,”  said  Bertha.  “You  are  only  in  the  way 
here,  anyhow,  foj*  it  makes  me  feel  sorry  for  you  two 
lonely  bachelors  lounging  around  the  place  watching  us.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “let’s  move  over  to  the  old 
tavern  at  Fog  Horn.  Mrs.  Hamilton  has  just  spit  out 
the  truth.  We  are  in  the  way  here.’*' 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  and  the  ranchman  protested,  and  Bertha 
took  back  what  she  had  said. 


“No  apologies,  Mrs.  Hamilton,”  said  Fred.  “I  know 
well  enough  that  you  didn’t  mean  it,  for  Terry  is  to  be 
your  brother-in-law,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  know  she  didn’t  mean  it,”  said  Terry,  “but  I 
also  know  that  she  doesn’t  want  old  bachelors  like  us 
lying  around  the  house  watching  her  and  Harry  billing 
and  cooing  like  a  pair  of  turtle  doves.  We  will  hunt  up 
Ilawkes,  the  guide,  and  take  to  the  woods.  I  can’t  stand 
lying  around  the  house  here  a  whole  month.” 

“Say,  where  do  you  contemplate  going?”  Harry  in¬ 
quired.  . 


“Oh,  hanged  if  I  know.  We  will  go  knocking  around 
wherever  there  is  promise  of  any  game.” 

“Look  here,  Harry,”  said  Fred,  “I  want  you  to  promise 
us  not  to  leave  until  we  come  in  from  our  hunt.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  OFF  FOR  A  HUNT. 

Fred  and  Terry  walked  over  to  Fog  Horn  to  hunt  up 

Hawkes,  the  guide.  # 

They  learned  there  that  he  was  out  hunting,  but  was 
expected  in  the  next  day. 

“Tell  him  to  come  out  to  the  ranch  and  see  me,”  said 
Fred.  “We  want  him  to  go  out  with  us  again,”  and  the 
landlord  of  the  tavern  promised  to  send  him  out.  ^ 

They  remained  for  dinner,  to  the  very  great  delight  oi 
the  landlord’s  daughter. 

The  younger  one,  a  buxom  lass  of  eighteen  years  of 
age,  laughingly  inquired  of  Terry  if  she  could  get  a  hus¬ 
band  if  she  should  go  out  to  New  Era.” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Terry.  “A  big,  healthy,  rosy-cheeked 
lass  like  you  would  be  gobbled  up  as  quickly  as  a  gram 
of  corn  in  a  barnyard.” 

“  Oh,  my !  I  don’t  want  to  be  grabbed  up  that  way.  I 
want  to  find  out  something  about  the  fellow  first.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “The  best  time  to  come  is. 
in  the  spring,  when  we  have  ten  thousand  people  visiting 
the  town  every  day  for  three  months;  but  there  are  some 
residents  there  all  through  the  winter  who  need  wives;  bu 
then  you’d  have  a  much  better  show  in  the  summer.” 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  could  go!”  and  the  girl  laughed. 

“Oh,  don’t  laugh.  Be  in  earnest  about  it.  It  is  a 
girl’s  mission  in  life  to  get  married,  and  she  shouldn’t 
make  fun  of  it.  If  you  will  come  out  there  you  will  find 
a  home  with  Fred's  sister  and  mine  just  as  the  Misses 
Lovejoy  did.  They  are  not  the  only  girls  for  whom  we 
have  found  husbands,  or  rather  who  have  married  men 
whom  they  met  there  for  the  first  time.”  • 

Of  course  all  the  young  ladies  in  the  village  visited  the 
brides  out  at  the  ranch,  for  they  had  known  them  all  their 
lives. 

They  were  all  introduced  to  the  young  husbands,  and 
they  all  agreed  that  they  were  fine  young  men. 

The  brides  laughingly  invited  the  girls  to  visit  them 
in  their  new  homes,  and  flicy  said  that  they  would  do  their 
best  to  find  husbands  for  them. 

Said  Bertha : 

“I  ve  found  that  all  the  young  men  out  East  like  West¬ 
ern  girls,  because  they  are  rosy-cheeked,  healthy  and 
strong.” 

The  three  sisters  were  proud  of  the  invitation  that  had 
been  extended  to  them,  although  they  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  were  invited. 
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They  made  up  their  minds  to  persuade  their  father  to 
iet  them  make  the  trip,  as  it  would  cost  them  nothing 
after  they  got  there. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  society  in  the  village. 

Every  one  was  respectable  there;  so  the  young  couples 
returned  the  calls  of  every  one  of  the  ladies. 

Both  the  brides  were  very  fond  of  horseback  riding, 
and  nearly  every  fair  day  they  had  their  husbands  out  in 
the  saddle  on  the  prairies. 

The  landlord  of  the  tavern  had  a  good  deal  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fog  Horn  on  which  were  several  hun¬ 
dred  cattle,  but  he  was  not  running  the  ranch,  as  he  was 
making  his  money  principally  on  selling  whisky  and  run¬ 
ning  a  tavern. 

The  truth  is,  he  wasn’t  anxious  to  marry  his  girls  off, 
as  they  were  the  only  servants  that  he  had  in  the  house. 
All  the  hired  help  he  had  were  a  few  men  who  assisted 
m  the  barroom  and  looked  after  the  stables. 

The  mother,  though,  was  anxious  to  see  them  happily 
married  and  settled  down,  although  she  didn’t  wish  them 
to  make  their  home  thousands  of  miles  away  from  her. 

She  naturally  preferred  that  they  would  marry  ranch¬ 
men  who  were  already  settled,  but  she  didn’t  wish  to  see 
them  marry  cowboys.  So  one  day  she  spoke  to  Fred  about 
it,  saying  that  all  three  of  her  daughters  were  now  of  a 
marriageable  age,  but  as  they  were  not  by  any  means  rich 
girls  she  was  afraid  that  they  would  marry  cowboys. 

“Madam,  don’t  let  them  do  such  a  foolish  thing.  There 
is  not  one  cowboy  in  fifty  who  ever  becomes  anything  but  a 
boisterous  man  who  lets  the  future  take  care  of  itself.” 

“Yes;  I  have  noticed  that  ever  since  we  have  been  run¬ 
ning  this  tavern  here.” 

“Now,  if  you  yvill  send  them  out  to  Yew  Era  one  at  a 
time,  Terr}'  and  I  will  act  as  brothers  to  them  and  will 
take  charge  of  them.  Your  daughters  are  fine  looking 
girls,  and  there  is  a  breeziness  about  the  Western  girl  that 
the  people  out  East  like.  Miss  Francis  hasn’t  married,  and 
she  isn’t  engaged,  but  a  number  of  young  men  are  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  her.  She  has  a  good  business  head,  and  is 
investing  her  fortune  in  real  estate.  The  Lovejoy  girls 
have  married  good  men,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Terry  Olcott,  as  he  is  engaged  to  his  sister. 
I’m  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Lovejoy  will  eventually 
sell  out  his  ranch,  and  will  move  to  New  Era  to  be  near 
his  two  daughters.  So  if  your  girls  will  marry  and  settle 
out  there,  vou  and  the  old  man  could  do  likewise.  But 
whisky  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  town,  or  even  in 
the  county.  The  hotels  do  a  splendid  business  through 
the  summer  and  they  have  many  boarders  during  the 
winter,  and  they  get  far  better  prices  than  you  do  here.” 

“Well,  their  father  has  a  great  deal  of  land  out  here, 
and  perhaps  he  might  divide  it  up  among  the  girls,  and 
let  their  husbands  come  out  and  run  ranches,  for  there  is 
a  lot  of  money  in  it.” 

“Oh,  well,  don’t  proceed  to  make  business  calculations 
until  they  first  get  their  husbands.” 


She  laughed  and  said  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  look¬ 
ing  into  the  future. 

“That’s  all  right;  but  it  strikes  me  that  you  are  looking 
too  far  ahead.  If  any  of  them  come  out  we  will  take  care 
of  them;  and  we  won’t  let  them  marry  any  but  the  right 
sort  of  men.  The  fact  is,  no  other  kind  can  get  at  them, 
for  only  the  right  sort  of  men  are  admitted  into  good 
society  there.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  what  is  the  railroad  fare  from  here  to 
New  Era?” 

“Oh,  the  round  trip  for  firstclass  fare  will  not  cost  as 
much  as  two  hundred  dollars.” 

“But  they  will  need  much  money  for  dresses.” 

“Well,  people  can  spend  as  much  as  they  please.” 

It  was  astonishing  how  much  the  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ters  were  interested  in  their  going  east  and  securing  hus¬ 
bands,  as  the  Lovejoy  girls  had  done. 

The  brides  told  the  mother  that  the  Fearnots  and  01- 
cotts  were  the  very  cream  of  the  town,  and  that  they  were 
wealthy  and  of  great  influence,  and  that  only  the  best 
people  among  the  thousands  of  citizens  ever  entered  their 
homes.  They  told  her  that  the  commodore  of  the  yacht 
fleet  was  one  of  the  New  Era  firm. 

“And,”  said  Bertha,  “she  is  the  finest  looking  lady  you 
ever  laid  your  eyes  on.”  • 

She  tried  to  explain  about  the  lake  and  the  landlord’s 
wife  wanted  to  know  how  far  it  was  from  the  ocean,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

She  was  very  ignorant  about  the  outside  world. 

Bertha  said  that  one  of  the  girls  could  live  with  her 
and  her  husband. 

“Oh,  we  couldn’t  send  but  one  at  a  time.  It  would 
cost  too  much  money.” 

“You  had  better  strain  a  point,”  said  Bertha,  “and  let 
all  three  go  at  once.” 

But  she  wouldn't  listen  to  her. 

She  could  spare  one  of  them  wfithout  having  to  hire 
some  one  else  to  take  her  place. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Fred  and  Terry  returned  to  the 
ranch,  saying  that  they  hadn’t  seen  Hawkes,  but  that 
they  expected  him  out  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  guide 
came  out,  his  face  fairly  beaming  with  joy  at  seeing 
them. 

* 

He  hadn’t  forgotten  the  windfall  of  pelts  that  fell  to 
his  share  on  the  former  hunt  that  he  had  with  them,  and 
he  expressed  himself  as  willing  to  go  with  them  all  over 
the  West. 

“Glad  to  hear  you  say  that,”  said  Fred.  “We  have  no 
particular  place  that  we  want  to  visit,  but  we  will  go 
wherever  good  game  can  be  found.  Then  we  want  to 
visit  a  number  of  little  ranch  settlements  and  have  some 
fun,  and  at  the  same  time  get  all  the  big  game  that  we 
can  find.  We  will  take  along  a  good  waterproof  tent 
and  plenty  of  cooking  utensils,  and  we  will  make  our  home 
wherever  night  overtakes  us.” 

“When  do  you  want  to  start?”  Hawkes  inquired. 
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“Oh,  any  time  to-morrow,  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after  ^ 
It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  us.  We  will  have  to 
hire  a  packhorse  or  buy  one  to  carry  the  tent.” 

“Ross,”  said  the  guide,  “you  don't  need  to  do  that.  You 
can  hire  a  horse  from  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  will  send  him  ( 
down  to  where  you  want  to  go  and  let  the  man  bring  him  I 
back.  Then,  when  you  want  to  move  to  some  other  point 
you  can  find  on  any  ranch  a  horse  and  cowboy  to  move 
the  tent.  I’ve  never  yet  failed  to  find  that  sort  of  help 
whenever  I  needed  it,  and  I've  been  out  with  a  good  many 
parties,  too.  You  see  if  you  have  a  horse  all  the  time, 
you’ve  got  to  look  after  him  to  keep  the  catamounts  or 
the  wolves  from  eating  him  up  of  nights,  or  when  we 
are  off  on  the  hunt.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry.  “We  will  try  that  plan.  I 
don’t  care  to  take  out  a  horse  and  have  him  eaten  up  by 
wolves  or  catamounts  and  then  have  to  pay  for  him.” 

“That’s  it!  That’s  it!”  said  Hawkes. 

The  guide  finally  returned  home  to  Fog  Horn  and 
waited  until  Fred  and  Terry  came  up  the  next  day  to 
talk  the  matter  over  further  with  him. 

“Look  here,”  said  Ranchman  Lovejoy,  “Hawkes  is  a 
good  guide,  but  he  is  the  rankest  coward  in  all  the  West.” 

“Very  true,”  said  Fred;  “but  we  don’t  want  to  hire  a 
fighter.  Terry  and  I  can  attend  to  that  part  ourselves. 
Now,  as  a  hunter  he  has  got  all  the  courage  needed  for  the 
business.  I  notice  that  with  all  his  cowardice,  it  is  simply 
a  horror  of  shedding  human  blood.  He  doesn’t  wish  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  killing  anybody.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  a  guide  along  who  will  Let  any 
man  kick  him  when  he  wants  to.” 

“Well,  if  any  man  kicks  our  guide  when  we  are  along 
we  will  kick  him,”  said  Terry,  “for  he  is  interfering  with 
our  business.  I  don’t  want  a  guide  who  would  draw  a 
gun  and  kill  a  fellow,  and  then  be  arrested  and  put  in 
jail.” 

“Well,  sometimes  you  will  leave  your  tent  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  and  any  fellow  can  come  along  and  take  every¬ 
thing  of  value  in  it.  He,  not  having  the  courage  to  fight, 
will  submit  to  the  robbery.” 

“Well,  look  here!  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  that 
man,”  said  Terry.  “I  don’t  believe  he  would  submit  to 
letting  any  one  rob  his  employer.  While  he  will  let  a 
man  kick  him,  I  believe  he  would  draw  a  gun  before  he 
would  let  any  of  our  property  be  taken  away.  I  like  him 
because  he  is  a  peaceable  man.  Fred  says  that  I’d  rather 
fight  than  to  eat.  I  do  like  to  see  a  peaceable  man,  but 
when  I  see  one  itching  for  a  fight  a  desire  takes  hold  of 
me  to  accommodate  him.” 

“Yes;  everybody  at  New  Era  told  me  the  same  thing 
about  you.  At  the  same  time,  I  never  saw  two  young 
men  have  more  warm  personal  friends  than  you  and  Fear- 
not.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  in  the  world  whom  I  would 
prefer  to  have  settle  down  and  become  neighbors  of  mine 
than  you  two.  On  my  word,  I  wouldn’t  sell  my  ranch  and 
go  out  East  to  live  near  the  girls  if  you  two  would  take 
a  ranch  by  the  side  of  me  and  live  out  here.  T  have  heard 
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a  great  deal  about  the  big  ranch  that  you  own  down  : 
Colorado;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  could  do  ju-t  ue  wei 
here.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Terry.  “You  are  too  far  north. 
The  winters  are  too  severe,  and  you  have  too  much  snow’. 
!  Down  at  our  ranch  in  Colorado  we  never  have  half  the 
amount  of  snow  that  you  have  here,  nor  do  we  have  one- 
half  the  loss  of  cattle  that  the  ranchmen  do  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  I  can’t  understand  for  the  life  of 
me  how  you  happened  to  settle  in  this  region.  It  is  a 
magnificent  country  in  the  summer  time,  but  things  freeze 
up  in  the  winter,  I  am  told.” 

“Well,  I  think  that  your  fears  in  that  direction  are 

quite  exaggerated.” 

“Well,  if  they  are  all  the  people  that  I’ve  met  out  here 
are  liars,  for  they  tell  me  that  things  do  freeze  up  out 
here,  and  that  at  times,  when  you  have  blizzards,  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle  are  destroyed  in  a  day  or  night.” 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  the  hunt  went  on.  They 
procured  a  cowboy  and  a  big  strong  packhorse  to  take  their 
tent  and  cooking  utensils  about  thirty  miles  southward, 
where  Hawkes  said  that  game  was  plentiful.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  villages  ten  or  fifteen  miles  a  pari,  some 
being  larger  and  some  smaller  than  Fog  Horn. 

Again  they  invited  Harry  and  McLean  to  go  with  them, 
but  they  shook  their  heads  and  said  that  they  preferred 
to  stay  where  they  were. 

“Oh,  get  a  tent  and  camp  out.  Your  wives  would  en¬ 
joy  it.” 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  told  them  to  shut  up  on  that  sort  of  talk ; 
that  the  girls  would  stay  where  they  were  and  not  run  the 
risk  of  getting  hurt  or  sick  many  miles  away  from  phy¬ 
sicians. 

“Oh,  we  take  along  a  medicine  chest,”  said  Fred.  “We 
have  medicine  for  snakebite,  broken  limbs  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

“Yes;  so  we  have  here,  and  they  will  stay  here,  too.” 

So  the  boys  took  leave  of  the  young  couples  and  the 
old  folks  and  started  southward. 

The  cowboy  had  permission  to  spend  a  week  with  them 
to  look  after  the  horse  and  enjoy  the  hunt. 

The  boys  shouldered  their  rifles  and  started  out  on 
foot. 

They  had  a  lot  of  fun  knocking  over  jack  rabbits  and 
coyotes  during  the  day,  and  though  the  distance  was  thirty 
miles  to  where  they  intended  to  make  their  first  stop,  they 
reached  it  before  sunset. 

It  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  timber  land  bordering  the 
river  bank. 

The  guide  led  the  way  to  a  splendid  spring  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  river,  and  there  they  pitched  their  tent. 

The  cowboy  proved  to  be  an  extremely  hand v.  man.  He 
cut  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  and  proved  to  be  a  good 
cook  in  the  bargain. 

Ho  -aid  that  he  had  been  down  in  that  timber  before, 
and  that  lie  was  really  sorrv  that  ho  was  not  permitted 
to  stay  with  them  during  their  entire  hunt. 
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There  were  all  sorts  of  nuts  in  the  timber,  for  it  was 
in  the  early  fall,  and  he  said  that  if  they  would  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  they  could  probably  secure  several 
wild  turkevs. 

“All  right."  said  Terry;  “but  do  you  know  how  to 
cook  a  full  grown  turkey  out  in  the  camp?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “If  he  isn’t  very  tough,  cut  him  up 
and  fry  him  as  you  would  a  young  chicken.  Then  you 
can  roast  him  if  you  wish  by  hanging  him  in  front  of  a 
big  hot  fire.”  * 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry.  “It  isn’t  every  one  who 
knows  how  to  roast  a  fowl  before  the  open  fire.  They 
all  want  ovens  to  #  bake  them  in.  I'd  rather  roast  bear 
steak  and  venison  steak  on  -the  point  of  a  stick  before  a 
hot  fire  than  to  cook  it  in  any  other  way.  Do  you  know 
how  to  barbecue?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  cowboy.  “I  have  roasted  many  pigs 
whole.” 

_ ghat's  all  right,”  said  Terry;  “but  do  you  know  how 

to  season  them?  You  don’t  want  just  a  plain  roast.  You 
noticed  in  our  supplies  bottles  of  seasoning,  which  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  when  it  comes  to  roasting 
meat.” 

It  turned  out  that  all  the  barbecuing  he  had  ever  done 
was  simply  plain  roast  over  the  coals. 

“That  is  simply  -broiling  a  pig,”  said  Terry;  “but  we 
are  not  likely  to  find  any  pigs  on  our  hunt,  and  we  will 
have  to  barbecue  a  bear  or  venison.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “or  a  coyote.” 

That  brought  from  the  cowboy  very  contemptuous  ex¬ 
pressions  about  coyotes. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom  that  a 
cowboy  hates  like  a  coyote,  unless  it  is  a  rattlesnake.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  rattlesnakes,”  said  Terry. 
“When  you  kill  a  large  one  cut  off  his  head  and  skin 
him.  You  never  ate  bettei  meat  than  that.  The  meat 
is  white  and  nutritious.” 

i  4 

Again  the  cowboy  uttered  expressions  that  were  near 
to  profanity. 

“Oh,  you  boys  have  never  roughed  it,”  said  Terry. 
“Fred  was  lost  once,  and  he  made  a  fine  breakfast  of  a 
catamount.” 

“Let  me  tell  you  tenderfeet  something,”  he  continued, 
determined  to  have  some  fun.  “There  are  many  things 
in  the  animal  kingdom  that  are  fine  food,  but  prejudice 
against  such  food  has  actually  caused  men  to  starve  with 
plenty  of  good  things  around  them.  You’ll  turn  up  your 
noses  at  many  kinds  of  food  and  yet  sit  down  and  eat 
heartily  of  pork.  A  pig  is  nothing  but  a  buzzard  without 
wings.  He  will  eat  anything  that  a  buzzard  eats,  and 
it  Is  the  same  way  about  chickens.  They  are  regular 
scavengers,  and  so  are  ducks.  I’ve  seen  people  who  would 
not  eat  mutton.  Yet  it  is  the  cleanliest  animal  on  earth. 
If-  simply  a  matter  of  prejudice.  How,  Fred  and  I  once 
in  Paris  ate  horsesteak,  and  found  it  as  good  as  beefsteak. 
At  first  we  kicked.” 

“Well,  couldn’t  you  get  any  beefsteak  there?”  / 


“Plenty  of  it;  but  we  ate  horsesteak  several  times  in 
restaurants  and  found  it  really  fine.” 

“Wcdl,  none  of  it  for  me,”  said  the  cowboy. 

“Noryne  either,”  put  in  Hawkes. 

“Oh,  you  are  tenderfeet,”  said  Terry.  “Your  pre¬ 
judices  would  let  you  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty.” 

“Well,  such  a  thing  can’t  happen  in  this  country.  You 
can  go  down  to  the  river  here  and  catch  a  fine  string  of 
fish  inside  half  an  hour.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BOYS  STRIKE  A  FINE  GAME  REGION. 

The  first  night  in  camp  was  an  extremely  enjoyable  one 
to  all  four  of  them. 

The  cowboy  had  some  interesting  stories  to  tell  of  ranch 
life. 

Hawkes  told  some  thrilling  experiences  as  a  hunter,  and 
how  he  came  to  having  such  a  horror  of  shedding  human 
blood.  He  stated  that  when  a  youth  of  but  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  shot  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  a  sudden  dis¬ 
agreement,  and  when  he  saw  the  blood  pouring  from  the 
woupd  that  almost  proved  fatal,  a  feeling  of  horror  came 
over  him  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  entirely  get  rid 
of,  and  he  resolved  then  never  to  do  such  a  foolish  thing 
again.  He  said  that  he  would  rather  submit  to  insults 
or  impositions  than  to  attempt  another  man’s  life.” 

“Great  Scott,  Hawkes,”  said  Fred,  “give  me  your 
hand.  At  first,  when  I  heard  how  you  let  people  kick 
you  promiscuousfy,  I  confess  to  feeling  a  contempt  for  you. 
Now  I  have  a  feeling  of  the  highest  admiration,  for  it 
shows  magnificent  self-control.  I  have  read  in  the  Good 
Book  somewhere  that  he  who  conquers  himself  is  greater 
than  he  who  conquers  a  city.  I  have  shot  several  people 
who  died  from  their  wounds,  but  they  were  men  who 
were  trying  to  kill  me — generally  bandits  and  would-be 
robbers.  In  the  mountains  of  Arizona  Terry  and  I  once 
had  a  crowd  of  bandits  follow  us  to  wipe  us  out,  and 
we  killed  several  of  them  and  my  conscience  never  hurt 
me  for  it.  But  to-day  I’d  give  a  million  dollars  to  say 
that  I  had  never  killed  a  man  or  even  shed  his  blood.” 

“Well,  it  is  different  with  me,”  said  Terry.  “If  I  see 
a  man  trying  to  down  me,  I  have  no  regrets  if  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  knock  him  out  first.  My  life  has  been 
attempted  several  times.  I  have  no  more  regard  for  a 
would-be  murderer  than  I  have  for  a  venomous  rattle¬ 
snake.” 

“Neither  have  I,”  said  Fred;  “but  I  regret  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  it.” 

“Oh,  well,  as  for  that  matter,  I  do,  too.  I  frequently 
regret  eating  too  much  at  a  meal  that  I  am  pleased  with ; 
but  as  for  the  result,  where  it  was  his  life  or  mine,  I 
rejoice  that  it  was  he  and  not  I  who  gave  up  the  ghost.” 

“Well,  I  believe  I’d  kill  a  man  before  I’d  let  him  kill 
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me,”  put  in  tiie  guide;  “but  I’ve  found  I’d  rather  have 
the  others  laugh  at  me  and  say  that  I  was  a  coward  than 


to  say  I  killed  so  and  so.  A  man  who  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  non-fighter  rarely  invites  death;  but 
if  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  quick  on  the  shoot,  others 
will  try  to  get  the  drop  on  him  and  put  an  end  to  his 
career  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  pull  first.” 

“That’s  so,”  admitted  Fred;  “but  I'll  say  again  that 
the  man  who  has  the  courage,  the  nerve,  and  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  purpose  to  submit  to  insults  and  indignities 
rather  than  take  human  life  is  one  of  the  rarest  attributes 
found  amongst  men.  It  shows  what  I  call  a  sublime 
courage.” 

Now,  the  cowboy  had  known  Hawkes  for  several  years 
as  a  rank  coward,  and  had  frequently  spoken  contemp¬ 
tuously  of  him,  and  so  he  had  the  candor  to  say: 

“Hawkes,  old  man,  I  never  understood  you  before. 
I’ve  been  in  fights  several  times  and  have  fought  so  cour¬ 
ageously  that  I  came  near  dying;  and  even  to  this  day, 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  help  resenting  an  insult  or  a 
blow.  If  a  man  should  kick  or  curse  me  I’d  shoot  him 
if  I  only  had  one  cartridge  in  my  gun.  I  wish  to  heaven 
that  I  had  the  fighting  abilities  of  Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr. 
Olcott,  who  can  give  up  their  weapons  and  wade  in  and 
fight  it  out  fist  and  skull  and  lick  the  other  fellow  un¬ 
til  he  begs  for  quarter.” 

“Oh,  that  is  the  best  way!”  put  in  FredJ  “Go  in  with 
nature’s  weapons,  and  if  the  other  fellow  licks  you  he 
won't  strike  another  blow  after  you  say  you  have  enough, 
if  he  is  a  square  man.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  a  man  to  get 
the  worst  of  a  fight  if  he  puts  up  a  good  fight.” 

“Yes;  I  reckon  that  is  true,  boss;  but  it’s  mighty  hard. 
I’m  larger  and  heavier  than  you  are,  and  yet  in  a  fist 
fight  I  wouldn’t  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  with  you;  so 
to  get  whipped  by  a  man  smaller  than  myself  because  he 
has  learned  how  to  fight  and  I  haven’t  is  hard,  and  the 
taunts  of  my  friends  would  actually  put  murder  in  my 
heart.” 

“That  is  because  you  look  at  it  from  the  wrong  stand¬ 
point.” 

They  talked  until  nearly  midnight,  notwithstanding  the 
long  tramp  of  the  day. 

They  had  a  good  supper  and  good  water  to  drink,  and 
the  conversation  was  so  interesting  that  they  didn’t  feel 
drowsy,  but  when  they  lay  down  in  their  blankets  and 
fell  asleep  they  slept  soundly  until  daylight. 

They  were  awakened  by  wild  turkeys  in  the  timber 
calling  to  each  other. 

“Now  is  your  chance  to  get  a  wild  turkey,  boss,”  said 
the  cowboy. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  beginning  to  dress.  “Let’s  see 
which  one  of  us  can  get.  one.  We  won’t  strike  a  match 
to  light  a  fire  until  we  have  prowled  around  through  the 
timber  for  a  turkey.” 

Kach  one  of  them  hastened  to  complete  his  toilet,  took 
his  rifle  and  started  out  from  the  tent,  going  toward  the 
river  half  a  mile  away. 


Turkeys  were  heard  calling  all  around  them. 

Fred  saw  a  pair  of  them  sitting  on  the  limb  of  a  tree 
some  three  hundred  yards  away,  and  made  ready  to  fire.  ^ 

“Boss,  don’t  throw  away  your  bullets  that  way,”  said 
the  cowboy. 

“Shut  up,”  whispered  Ilawkes.  “He  can  hit  that  tur¬ 
key  a  mile  away.” 

Crack !  went  Fred’s  rifle,  and  the  two  came  down  to¬ 
gether,  for  they  were  in  the  line  of  the  bullet. 

The  cowboy  uttered  an  ejaculation  coupled  with  a  most 
emphatic  profane  word. 

Instantly  the  turkeys  ceased  calling,  and  they  went  to 
the  spot  where  the  turkeys  fell.  One  was  kicking,  and 
the  other  was  entirely  dead,  the  bullet  having  passed  , 
through  their  bodies. 

As  they  were  looking  at  them  two  turkeys  flew  over 
their  heads,  going  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Terry  fired,  and  one  fell.  He  fired  again,  and  the 
second  turkey  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

The  cowboy  swore  by  all  the  saints  that  he  had  never 
seen  such  shooting  before  in  all  his  life. 

Pretty  soon  a  big  gobbler  lighted  on  the  limb  of  a 
tree  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  he  drew  a  bead 
on  him  and  dropped  him. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  Hawkes  dropped  one,  too.  — 

“Don’t  kill  any  more,  boys,”  said  Fred.  “There  are 
only  four  of  us,  and  six  have  already  been  killed.  We 
don’t  want  any  more  than  we  can  consume,  and  it  will 
take  us  three  or  four  days  to  eat  up  these.”  4 

“Thunder  and  lightning,  boss!”  exclaimed  the  cow-  4 

boy.  “It  will  be  mighty  poor  hunting  if  we  stop  when  ^ 

we  have  got  as  much  as  we  can  eat.” 

“Very  true.  But  I  draw  that  line  with  the  turkey.  They 
don't  do  any  harm,  particularly  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

But  if  they  were  catamounts  or  chicken  hawks,  or  other 
birds  of  prey  it  would  be  a  different  matter.  It  is  a 
duty  that  we  owe  to  our  fellowman  to  destroy  all  animals 
of  prey.” 

“Well,  boss,  do  you  think  that  we  can  live  on  these 
turkeys  until  they  are  all  eaten  up?” 

“No;  I  don’t.  There  is  no  bird  that  flies  that  palls 
on  a  man’s  appetite  like  the  turkey  does.  When  I’ve 
had  two  meals  in  one  day  of  turkey  meat  I  don't  want 
any  more  for  a  week.” 

“Well,  what  are  we  to  do  with  these,  then?” 

“Cook  them  and  eat  all  we  can,  and  maybe  we'll  have 
a  chance  to  feed  somebody  else.  Perhaps  we  can  just  half 
cook  them  and  use  them  as  bait  to  draw  other  animals.” 

“All  right.  We  will  draw  catamounts  and  wolves  and 
other  flesh  eating  animals.  The  wolf  particularly  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  turkey  meat,  and  he  will  prowl  around  to 
get  a  taste  of  one  if  he  can  get  a  good  smell  of  it.  It*^ 
a  rare  thing  for  a  wolf  to  catch  a  live  turkey.  It  is  a 
very  wan  bird.  The  wolf  can't  creep  up  on  him,  and 
whenever  he  goes  to  roost  he  roosts  as  high  as  he  can  in 
the  tree.” 

On  the  way  back  to  camp  the  keen-eved  guide  saw  a 
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bear  peeping  through  the  bushes,  as  if  in  search  of  a 
hiding  place,  and  at  once  he  gave  a  yell  and  dashed  in 
pursuit  of  him. 

He  fired  at  him  and  wounded  him,  whereupon  he 
showed  fight. 

Hawkes  went  up  within  ten  feet  of  him  and  shot  him 
through  the  head. 

He  gave  a  whoop,  and  yelled : 

“That’s  my  pelt!” 

Terry  laughed,  and  said  to  the  cowboy: 

“Just  look  at  that,  will  you !  The  first  thing  he  thought 
of  was  the  value  of  the  pelt.  He  hasn’t  the  true  spirit  of 
the  sportsman  in  him.  He  hunts  for  game.” 

“Well,  that  is  the  way  he  makes  a  living,  boss,”  said 
tfc.e  cowboy,  as  he  proceeded  to  help  the  guide  secure  the 
pelt. 

They  left  the  rest  of  the  carcass  lying  where  the  bear 
fell  and  brought  the  pelt  and  hams  into  camp. 

“That’s  pretty  good  work  for  a  little  racket  before 
breakfast,”  said  Fred.  “So  let’s  build  a  good  fire  and 
have  a  hot  breakfast  of  bear  steak.” 

“Don’t  you  want  any  turkey?” 

“No;  turkey  is  a  dinner  dish.  It  takes  too  long  to 
cook  it  for  breakfast.” 

The  cowboy  and  the  guide  proceeded  to  build  a  rousing 
hot  fire,  while  Fred  and  Terry  prepared  sharp  pointed 
sticks  on  which  to  hang  the  bear  steak. 

A  half  hour  later  they  were  fasting  upon  bear  steak  and 
godd  coffee. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we’ve  dined  at  some  of  the 
best  hotels  in  this  country  and  Europe,  but  after  all  there 
are  no  fancy  dishes  that  are  more  wholesome  and  more 
palatable  to  a  hungry  man  than  hot  bear  steak  and  cof¬ 
fee  !” 

“Yes,  that’s  so.  It  depends  altogether  upon  how  hungry 
the  man  is;  and  what’s  more,  it  doesn’t  give  any  one  in¬ 
digestion.  It’s  the  fancy  dishes  that  knock  a  fellow  out.” 

“\res;  jerked  beef  for  instance,”  chuckled  the  cowboy. 

“Well,  I  draw  the  line  at  jerked  be^f,”  said  Terry,  “for 
generally  there  is  no  attention  paid  to  its  curing.  Pepper 
and  salt  make  a  deuce  of  a  difference  in  the  taste  of  bear 
or  venison  steak.  As  for  jerked  beef,  if  it  has  been  jerked 
a  little  too  long  before  it  is  eaten  it  is  awfully  tough ;  and 
I  should  imagine  that  you  cowboys  would  have  to  get 
very  hungry  before  you  could  make  up  your  minds  to 
eat  it.” 

“Boss,  my  experience  has  been  that  a  cowboy  is  always 
hungry.” 

“That’s  right.  He  won’t  eat  jerked  beef  until  he  is  hun¬ 
gry  and  can’t  get  anything  else.  Down  on  our  ranch  in 
lower  Colorado  we  have  an  enormous  garden  in  which  we 
raise  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes.  -  So  that  three 
times  a  day  all  the  year  around  the  force  can  have  po¬ 
tatoes  with  their  meat,  and  we  don’t  compel  our  horses 
to  live  on  hay  alone.  We  raise  corn  and  beans  for  the 
feeding  of  the  force.” 

“Well,  I  never  heard  of  a  ranchman  in  this  part  of  the  I 


West  doing  such  a  thing  as  that.  They  have  to  live  on 
jerked  beef  made  of  cattle  that  have  been  killed  by  ac¬ 
cident.” 

“Yes;  we  know  how  it  is.  But  we  make  it  a  rule  to  hire 
only  good  men,  and  feed  them  well.  And  what  is  more, 
all  of  the  twenty-five  men  on  our  place  are  armed  with 
Winchesters,  and  when  cattle  thieves  try  to  run  over  the 
ranch  roughshod  they  run  up  against  men  who  know  when 
and  how  to  shoot.  We  have  men  on  our  place  who  have 
been  offered  higher  wages  because  they  are  good  men. 
But  when  they  learn  that  they  have  to  live  on  jerked 
beef  and  get  no  potatoes  they  shake  their  heads  and  re¬ 
fuse  the  offer.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  potatoes ; 
mixed  with  any  kind  of  meat  they  satisfy  a  man’s  appetite. 
We  supply  them  with  bacon  of  our  own  curing,  too.  Keep 
a  man’s  stomach  satisfied  and  you  needn’t  bother  about 
the  rest  of  his  body,  or  his  soul  either  for  that  matter.” 

“Well,  you  give  me  coffee  like  this  and  I’ll  never  kick 
on  dried  beef,”  said  Hawkes.  “I  noticed  when  I  was 
out  with  you  last  year  that  y(ji  had  the  best  coffee  I 
ever  tasted  in  my  life ;  and  when  I  learned  that  it  was  the 
same  coffee  that  you  bought  up  at  Fog  Horn  I  could 
hardly  believe  it;  but  when  I  learned  that  it  was  in  the 
making  of  it  I  could  understand  it.” 

When  they  had  finished  breakfast  and  had  washed  up 
the  tin  dishes  Fred  suggested  that  they  take  the  day  off 
and  rest. 

“Well,  I’m  going  down  to  the  river  and  catch  some 
fish  for  my  dinner,”  put  in  Terry. 

“Great  Scott!  We’ve  got  five  turkeys  ready  to  be 

roasted  !  Do  vou  want  fish,  too  ?” 

«/  * 

“Yes;  we  are  going  to  live  in  a  fancy  hotel  while  on  this 
hunt.  We  will  have  several  courses.” 

“Oh,  you  will,  eh?  I  suppose  you’ll  start  with  soup?” 

“Well,  we  might.  As  for  that  matter,  we  could  have 
fish  chowder.” 

“And  you  may  eat  it,  too,  for  my  part.  You’ll  find  fish 
chowder  needs  something  in  it  besides  fish.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it!  I  know  what  you  mean — onions  and 
other  things;  but  give  me  good  potatoes  and  I’ll  want 
nothing  else.” 

“All  right;  bring  on  the  potatoes,”  said  Fred. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  eating  chestnuts  instead  of 
potatoes?” 

Hawkes  and  the  cowboy  laughed  heartily  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

“Well,  I  have  never  tried  it;  but  I  will  be  willing  to 
wager  that  they’ll  be  good  enough  to  eat.” 

“I’ll  take  that,”  said  Fred.  “Fish  and  chestnuts  won’t 
amalgamate  very  well.  But  give  me  roast  turkey  stuffed 
with  chestnuts  and  I’ll  help  you  pick  tire  bones.” 

Terry  went  down  to  the  river,  taking,  his  fishing  tackle, 
minus  the  rod,  and  his  Winchester,  while  Hawkes  and 
the  cowboy  laid  down  on  the  ground  to  enjoy  their  pipes. 

Pretty  soon  they  heard  Terry’s  rifle  crack  twice  in  quick 
succession,  and  the  guide  sprang  up,  saying: 

“I  guess  I’d  better  go  down  and  get  the  pelt.” 
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“I low  do  you  know  there  is  a  pelt?  Maybe  he  is  shoot¬ 
ing  at  fish. 


“Great  Scott!  Can  any  game  be  found  up  there?” 


Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  know  that  when  Mr.  Olcott  shoots 
something  it  has  to  drop.” 

Fred  finally  tried  to  persuade  him  to  wait  until  he  heard 
from  Terry. 

By  and  by  Terry  came  back  with  a  splendid  string  of 
trout,  saying  that  it  wa£  fine  fishing  down  there. 

“Well,  what  in  thunder  have  you  been  shooting  at? 
Fish  ?” 

“No,”  he  replied.  “I  dropped  a  couple  of  fine  bucks.” 

The  guide  gave  a  whoop  and  sung  out  to  the  cowboy 
to  come  ahead  and  help  him  get  the  pelts  and  the  hams, 
and  with  that  he  hurried  off,  following  Terry’s  trail. 

The  cowboy  went  with  him. 

“How  did  you  get  those  bucks,  Terry?” 

“Oh,  they  came  up  on  me  while  I  was  seated  on  the  river 
bank  fishing.  I  think  the  first  one  I  shot  was  within 
sixty  feet  of  me,  and  the  other*  I  got  as  he  was  dashing 
away  through  the  bushes.  It  was  a  mere  chance  that  I 
hit  him.” 

An  hour  later  the  guide  and  the  cowboy  returned,  each 
bringing  a  pelt  and  a  pair  of  hams. 

“Say,”  Terry  called  out,  “why  didn’t  you  bring  the 
antlers?  •  They  are  both  very  fine  ones.” 

“We  would  have  to  take  an  ax  to  get  them,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Well,  you  needn’t  be  in  a  hurry  about  that,”  said  Terry. 
“There  is  no  animal  in  the  woods  that  can  eat  and  digest 
the  antlers  of  a  deer.  Let  them  lie  there,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  they’ll  be  most  thoroughly  divested  of  everything 
edible  about  them.” 

The  hams  were  hung  up  by  twine  directly  over  the  camp¬ 
fire,  high  enough  to  avoid  the  heat,  but  in  the  proper  po¬ 
sition  to  be  well  smoked. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred,  “we  have  got  enough  meat  in 
camp  to  last  us  a  fortnight,  and  if  we  keep  on  killing  game 
this  way  we’ll  need  a  warehouse  to  pack  it  in.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  pretty  good  warehouse,”  said  the  cow¬ 
boy,  “and  it  won’t  take  me  any  two  weeks  to  pack  up  all 
the  meat  that  we  have  on  hand,”  and  he  rubbed  his  stom¬ 
ach  as  he  spoke. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HUNTING  PARTY  REACHES  A  LUMBER  CAMr. 

They  spent  a  week  there  at  the  camp,  by  which  time, 
according  to  agreement,  the  cowboy  was  to  return  to  the 
ranch  with  Love  joy’s  horse. 

Fred  suggested,  though,  that  they  make  a  move  to  the 
next  place  before  he  returned. 

They  consulted  the  guide  about  it,  and  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  go  up  the  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lumber  camp. 


asked  Fred. 

“Plenty  of  it.  The  lumbermen  don’t  find  time  to  do 
any  hunting;  so  they  live  on  jerked  beef,  bacon  and  bread. 
And  they  . have  a  lot  of  fun,  too,  of  nights.” 

“Well,  they  are  a  pretty  rough  lot,  aren’t  they?” 

“Yes,  they  are  pretty  rough.  They  keep  whisky  in  the 
comp,  but  after  all  they  are  good  hearted  fellows;  and 
when  they  find  out  that  a  fellow  is  all  right  they  stick 
to  him.  Besides,  if  we  kill  any  game  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  they  will  pay  pretty  good  prices  for  it.” 

“Well,  how  far  will  we  have  to  go  to  reach  the  nearest 
lumber  camp?” 

Hawkes  was  thoughtful  for  some  time.  Then  he  said 
that  he  guessed  they  would  have  to  go  at  least  thirty 
miles. 

“That’s  a  pretty  good  distance  to  go  through  the  woods.” 

“Well,  we  are  not  in  any  hurry  about  it,  are  we?” 

“No;  but  it  will  keep  the  horse  away  longer  than  Mr. 
Love  joy  calculated.” 

“Oh,  he’ll  never  complain,  boss,  if  you’ll  write  a  note 
explaining  why  I’m  a  day  or  two  behind  time.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then.  We  will  go  up  there.  I  never 
spent  any  time  in  a  lumber  camp.  I  suppose  that  it  is 
in  the  backwoods  away  up  the  river  and  that  they  float 
the  timber  down  stream.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  the  guide.  “But  what  puzzles  me  is 
to  knowr  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  pelts  and  the 
meat  that  wre  now  have  on  hand.” 

“Well,  probably  we  can  take  them  to  the  nearest  ranch 
and  store  them  there.” 

“Yes,  we  can  do  that,”  said  the  cowboy,  “and  we  won't 
have  to  go  over  three  miles  out  of  the  way.  I  know  the 
ranchman.  He  is  a  good  fellow.”  ,v 

“All  right,  then,”  said  the  guide.  “We  will  make  an 
early  start  the  next  morning  and  go  by  the  ranch,  and 
leave  the  pelts  and  meat  there;  or  we  can  just  hire  n  man 
to  come  out  for  them,  for  it  will  take  two  trips.  These 
pelts  and  the  meat  that  we  have  here  will  weigh  seVcral 
hundred  pounds.”  *•'' 

“Well,  so  far  as  I’m  concerned,”  said  Fred,  “they  hail 
have  all  the  meat  if  they’ll  take  in  the  pelts  and  take  care 
of  them  for  you,  Hawkes;  for  we  can  get  more  meat  on  the 
way  up  to  the  lumber  camp.” 

“That’s  just  with  you,  boss,”  said  the  guide. 

So  early  next  morning,  as  soon  as  they  got  breakfast, 
they  packed  up  everything  and  started  off  for  the  nearest 
ranch,  which  was  owned  by  a  man  named  Newcomb. 

It  was  just  a  little  over  three  miles  from  the  ranch  to 
the  edge  of  the  timber  land,  and  the  camp  was  at  least 
a  mile  from  there.  - 

All  the  men  on  the  ranch  knew  the  guide  and  the  cow¬ 
boy,  and  they  gave  them  a  hearty  greeting. 

lortunately  they  met  the  ranchman  himself  out  on 
the  range,  and  Fred  and  Terry  were  introduced  to  him. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,”  said  ho.  “What’s  the 
matter  with  you  going  up  to  the  house  and  stopping  there 
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v.nr.I  to-raorrow  morning?  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  see 
anybody  from  the  East  out  here,  and  we  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  talk  you  to  sleep.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  We  have  been  camping  for  a  week  back 
in  die  timber.  Now  we  want  to  go  farther  up  stream,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lumber  camp.” 

“Well,  do  you  expect  to  find  much  game  up  there?” 

“The  guide  says  that  we  can.” 

“Well,  I  shouldn't  think  so,  for  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  in  that  camp  scattered  over  a 
couple  of  miles,  where  the  timber  is  large  and  fine,  and 
you'll  find  some  pretty  rough  chaps  among  them.” 

“That’s  so,  Mr.  Newcomb,”  said  the  guide;  “but  there 
are  no  hunters  among  them.  The  overseers  watch  them 
very  closely  and  keep  them  hard  at  work  all  the  time.” 

“Well,  you  ought  to  know  more  about  that  than  I  do. 
All  I  know  is  that  generally  where  there  are  lumbermen 
at  work,  game  keeps  pretty  well  away.” 

“Now,  Mr.  Newcomb,  we  have  left  down  at  our  camp 
-several  hundred  pounds  of  bear  and  venison  meat,  which 
we  have  pretty  well  cured  by  smoking  it  over  the  camp¬ 
fire.  Mr.  Hawkes  here  claims  the  pelts;  but  if  you'll  send 
some  of  your  men  down  there  with  packhorses,  you  can 
have  the  meat  if  you’ll  take  the  pelts  and  keep  them  safely 
until  they  are  called  for.” 

“That’s  a  bargain,”  said  the  ranchman.  “But  tell  me, 
did  you  kill  any  wolves?” 

•  “Yes,  sir;  you’ll  find  nearly  a  score  of  wolf  pelts  in 
tiie  collection,  a  number  of  deer,  and  half  a  score  of 
bears’.”  , 

“Well,  I  must  say  that  you  have  been  having  good 
luck.” 

“Good  luck  is  no  name  for  it,”  said  Hawkes.  “I  acted 
as  guide  for  these  gentlemen  last  fall,  and  I  never  knew 
them  to  miss  a  shot.  They  are  dead  shots  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.” 

f 

“Well,  I’m  glad  that  you  have  knocked  out  so  many 
wolves,  for  within  the  last  six  months  they’ve  eaten  up 
at  least  sixty  head  of  cattle  for  me.  We’ve  organized 
hunting  parties  and  have  gone  out  after  them;  but  we 
could  never  succeed  in  killing  but  just  a  few.” 

“Well*  you  count  the  pelts,  and  if  you  don’t  find  as 
many  as  a  score  among  the  collection  you  can  call  me 
a  liar,”  said  the  guide. 

“All  right,  Hawkes.  I  don’t  want  to  call  you  a  liar.” 

“Well,  it  seems  to  give  others  satisfaction  to  do  so.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  bring  them  all  up  and  take  good  care 
of  them.  What  is  the  matter  with  all  of  you  coming  up 
and  -pending  a  day  or  two  with  me?” 

“T’ve  no  objection,  sir.  It  is  with  Mr.  Olcott  and  Mr. 
Fearaot.” 

“I  have  no  objection,”  said  Fred.  “What  say  you, 
Terry  ?” 

“Go  ahead,”  Terry  replied. 

The  ranchman  then  led  the  way  up  to  his  house,  which 
a  a-  about  two  miles  away. 


It  was  a  large,  old  frame  house  with  bams  and  cabins 
on  the  place. 

The  ranchman  felt  very  highly  gratified  when  he  learned 
that  Fred  and  Terry  owned  a  ranch  in  Colorado;  so  he 
considered  them  brother  ranchmen. 

They  told  him,  though,  that  they  lived  most  of  their 
time  in  New  York  state,  as  their  property  there  was  more 
valuable  than  the  ranch. 

“Well,  do  you  make  the  ranch  pay?” 

“Yes;  it  pays  splendidly.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
manager  who  thoroughly  understands  the  business.” 

“How  many  head  of  cattle  have  you?” 

“About  ten  thousand,”  said  Fred. 

The  ranchman  whistled,  as  though  much  astonished 
and  Terry  suspected  that  he  was  incredulous. 

Finally  the  guide  told  him  that  the  Lovejoy  sisters  had 
gone  out  to  their  place  in  New  lrork  state,  and  had  married 
there  and  returned  to  the  ranch  with  them. 

Newcomb  knew  Lovejoy  well.  He  knew  the  girls,  too, 
but  he  didn’t  know  that  they  had  married  and  returned 
home. 

He  said  that  it  would  be  news  to  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters. 

He  said  further  that  he  had  seven  children,  two  of  whom 
were  grown  girls. 

The  cowboy  had  something  to  tell  the  others  about  Fear- 
not  and  Olcott,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  doing  so. 

Before  they  reached  the  house  Newcomb  sent  word 
ahead  that  he  was  coming  with  two  gentlemen  from  New 
York,  who  had  been  out  hunting  in  the  timber,  and  that 
they  were  friends  of  Ranchman  Lovejoy. 

The  girls  were  dressed  up  in  their  best  when  they  reached 
the  house. 

Like  other  Western  girls,  they  were  breezy,  robust,  good 
looking  and  jolly. 

They  were  utterly  astounded,  though,  when  their  father 
told  them  that  the  Lovejoy  girls  had  spent  the  summer 
in  New  YTork  with  the  families  of  the  two  gentlemen,  and 
that  they  had  met  two  young  men  whom  they  married 
there,  and  that  their  parents  were  present  at  the  wedding 
and  that  they  had  come  back  to  the  ranch  home  to  spend 
their  honeymoon,  and  that  Messrs.  Fearnot  and  Olcott 
had  come  out  with  them. 

It  was  a  sensation  to  the  mother  and  her  two  daughters, 
and  from  the  time  they  reached  the  house  until  sunset, 
they  talked  of  nothing  else. 

The  cowboy  told  them  that  Fred  and  Terry  were  rich 
young  men,  and  that  they  owned  a  whole  town  in  New 
York  state.  » 

What  a  supper  the  Newcombs  had  for  them  that  night! 
They  had  many  nice  things  not  usually  found  in  such 
families. 

They  had  chicken  and  coffee  and  butter  and  eggs  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

That  evening  Fred  and  Terry  entertained  them  with 
stories  and  songs,  keeping  the  family  up  until  nearly  mid¬ 
night. 
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It  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  away  the  next  day,  I 
for  father,  mother  and  daughters  all  insisted  on  their  stay¬ 


ing  longer. 

Newcomb  let  the  cowboy  go  home,  promising  to  send  one 
of  his  cowboys  with  a  packhorse  to  see  them  safely  to  the 
lumber  camp. 

So  the  cowboy  left  the  next  morning,  loaded  down  with 
messages  for  the  bridal  couples. 

The  family  sent  word  that  they  would  ride  over  and 
see  them  within  a  week,  for  they  had  known  each  other  all 
their  lives. 

After  stopping  there  two  days  Fred  and  Terry  bid  them 
good-by  and  started  off  for  the  lumber  camp,  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  sons,  a  youth  of  about  eighteen,  and  a  cow¬ 
boy  leading  a  packhorse. 

The  ranchman  said  that  he  would  probably  ride  over  and 
see  them  soon. 

The  mother  and  girls  exacted  a  promise  from  them  that 
when  they  returned  East  they  would  come  by  and  see 
them. 

They  readily  made  the  promise,  for  it  was  probably 
about  the  nearest  way  back  to  the  Love  joy  ranch.  How¬ 
ever,  they  didn’t  reach  the  lumber  camp  that  night. 

They  went  into  camp  near  the  river  in  the  timber  re¬ 
gion. 

They  killed  game  on  the  trip  and  had  a  feast  at  sup¬ 
per  time.  • 

The  son  had  never  been  on  a  regular  camp  hunt  in  his 
life;  so  he  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

He  thought  it  a  most  remarkable  feat  for  Fred  and 
Terry  to  shoot  jackrabbits  running  at  full  speed  with 
rifles. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
kill  a  deer  and  two  bears,  and  the  cowboy  promised  to  take 
the  pelts  back  with  him. 

Young  Newcomb  couldn’t  understand  why  they  would 
throw  away  all  the  bear  and  deer  meat  except  the  hams. 

“Well,  we  are  not  hunting  for  a  living,”  said  they. 

“Well,  if  you’ll  take  the  rest  of  that  meat  up  to  the 
lumber  camp  you’ll  find  men  there  eager  to  buy  it.” 

“We  are  not  selling  meat.” 

“Let  me  sell  it,  boss,”  said  the  guide. 

“All  right;  take  it  along  if  you  want  to  bother 
*  with  it.” 


“Boss,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “this  is  fresh  meat  We 
haven’t  had  any  in  nearly  a  month.” 

“Well,  it’ll  soon  spoil,  as  it  hasn’t  been  cured?’ 

“It  was  killed  fresh  this  morning,”  said  the  guide,  “and 
it  will  last  until  it  is  eaten  up.” 

When  the  guide  was  asked  the  price  of  it  he  named  a 
most  outrageous  price,  and  that  so  disgusted  I  red  that 
he  sung  out  to  him : 

“Look  here,  Hawkes,  don’t  you  go  to  asking  such  a  price 
as  that  for  meat.” 

Then  he  turned  to  one  of  the  men  and  said  : 

“My  friend  and  I  live  out  East,  and  we  are  out  hunt¬ 
ing  for  sport,  not  for  game.  We  told  our  guide  that  he 
could  have  all  the  pelts  and  all  the  meat  that  we  didn't 
consume  ourselves.  I  don't  believe  in  any  one  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  another’s  necessities.  You  are  all  hungry  for 
fresh  meat.” 

“That  we  are,  boss!  That  we  are!”  the  whole  crowd 
sung  out. 

“Very  well.  Hawkes,  just  put  it  down  at  one-half  of 
what  you  ask  and  let  them  have  all  of  it,  and  I’ll  stand 
for  it  to  you.” 

“All  right,”  said  Hawkes. 

The  lumbermen,  on  learning  that  the  entire  load  of 
game  was  a  present  to  them,  set  up  a  whoop,  and  a  scramble 
began  for  a  division  of  it,  and  at  least  a  couple  of  hours 
passed  before  they  could  be  made  to  get  to  work  again, 
during  which  time  the  superintendent  swore  at  the  whole 
gang. 

He  spoke  very  sharply  to  Terry  for  coming  into  his  camp 
and  stopping  work. 

“There  are  twenty-five  men  here,  and  the  loss  of  one 
hour  means  a  great  deal  to  me.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Have  you  no  sympathy 
for  other  people.” 

“Not  when  they  are  diving  into  my  own  pockets.” 

“Say,  do  you  own  this  thing?” 

“No;  I'm  representing  the  owners,  though,  and  it  is 
my  business  to  keep  the  men  at  work.” 

“All  right,  then.  You  can  blame  the  men,  but  don't 
you  come  cursing  around  me,  or  I'll  do  something  to 
you.” 

That  made  the  superintendent  very  angry,  and  he  spoke 
very  roughly  to  Terry. 


The  packhorse  was  fairly  loaded  down  with  the  meat, 
and  about  ten  o’clock  they  struck  the  first  lumber  camp. 
Here  there  were  about  twenty-five  men  at  work  cutting 
timber  and  dragging  it  down  to  the  river  to  float  it  down 
the  stream  to  some  place  where  it  was  all  to  be  gotten 
together,  and  then  taken  further  down  the  river  to  some 
shipping  point. 

Every  man  stopped  work  to  crowd  around  them,  offer¬ 
ing  to  buy  the  game. 

The  superintendent,  who  was  a  pretty  rough  fellow,  ap¬ 
parently,  swore  savagely  at  them  for  wasting  so  much 
time. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRED  AND  T1IE  LUMBER  CUTTERS’  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Terry’s  reply  caused  the  boss  to  leap  from  his  horse  and 
rush  at  him  in  a  very  savage  manner. 

V  o 

To  the  very  great  astonishment  of  the  lumbermen.  Terrv 
handed  his  rifle  to  Fred,  saying: 

“Fred,  if  anybody  interferes  shoot  him!” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred. 
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Torn  then  turned  and  looked  at  the  big  fellow,  and 
asked : 

“What  did  vou  get  down  off  your  horse  for?” 

His  coolness  staggered  the  man.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  it. 

He  blurted  out: 

“Get  out  of  this  camp  now,  every  one  of  you.” 

“Nit,”  said  Terry.  You've  only  paid  for  the  timber 
and  not  for  the  land.  We  didn't  have  any  intention  of 
stopping  here,  but  since  you've  become  so  fresh  about  it, 
we  will  stop  over,  at  least  until  to-morrow  morning.” 

“You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“Have  you  any  money  that  you  want  to  bet  on  that?” 

The  boss,  on  hearing  that,  turned  to  one  of  the  foreman, 
and  said: 

“  Foreman,  drive  these  men  out  of  camp.” 

“Boss,  you  have  no  right  to  order  me  to  do  that.  It’s 
not  my  business  to  fight  strangers  on  your  order.” 

“Sensible!”  laughed  Terry.  “Why  don’t  you  ask  him 
to  fire  us  out  himself  ?” 

That  so  enraged  the  superintendent  that  he  gave  Terry 
a  kick  on  his  leg  just  above  his  knee. 

It  was  rather  a  glancing  blow,  but  it  was  all  that  Terry 
needed  to  arouse  the  lion  in  him. 

He  promptly  knocked  the  burly  fellow  down,  and  as  he 
arose  to  his  feet  again  he  got  his  head  in  chancery  and 
proceeded  to  spoil  his  countenance. 

The  fellow  pulled  his  head  out  from  the  grip  of  Terry’s 
left  arm  and  almost  raked  his  ear  off. 

Terry  then  went  at  him  and  proceeded  to  pound  him 
in  his  most  scientific  style. 

The  superintendent  tried  to  draw  the  revolver  from  his 
hip  pocket. 

Then  Fred  pointed  his  rifle  significantly,  saying: 

“Draw  no  weapons !  Let  it  be  a  fair  fight.” 

The  foreman  tried  to  interfere,  but  Fred  suggested  that 
he  keep  still,  and  the  rifle  in  Fred’s  hand  had  a  marvelous 
influence  in  making  him  do  so. 

Then  Terry  kept  up  the  fun  with  the  big  fellow. 

He  knocked  him  down  several  times  in  succession. 

Then  he  seized  him  and  wiped  up  quite  a  space  of  ground 
with  him,  and  finally  he  weakly  called  out: 

“I’ve  got  enough  1” 

“Oh,  that  isn’t  half  enough,”  said  Terry.  “You  are 
entirely  too  fresh.  Now,  I  want  you  to  extend  to  us  a 
cordial  invitation  to  make  our  camp  anywhere  we  want  to, 
and  to  promise  to  be  civil  to  us  as  long  as  we  behave 
ourselves.  Let  me  tell  you,  you  can’t  whip  anybody  in 
this  crowd  except  the  guide,  who  isn’t  a  fighter  at  all; 
to  you  must  be  careful.” 

Then  he  let  the  man  go.  He  picked  up  his  hat,  re¬ 
mounted  and  rode  away  to  another  camp  farther  back  in 
the  woods. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing  the  lumbermen  began 
expressing  their  wonderment  and  surprise. 

The  superintendent  had  been  very  brutal  to  them  ever 
Hnce  they  began  to  work  under  him. 


Yet  they  were  afraid  to  utter  a  word  of  protest,  for 
several  men  had  been  thrashed  by  him  and  were  dis¬ 
charged. 

When  he  rode  away  Terry  looked  around  and  asked : 

“Who  is  that  man?” 

“Why,  lieVthe  boss,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“Well,  if  the  owners  of  this  camp  can’t  find  a  better 
man  than  he  is  to  superintend  the  work  for  them  they’d 
better  go  out  of  the  business.” 

As  for  the  foreman  of  the  gang,  he  was  a  badly  fright¬ 
ened  man.  Fie  dared  not  say  a  word. 

Of  course  he  and  the  others  had  revolvers,  but  they  were 
not  going  to  risk  their  lives  by  trying  to  shoot. 

Fred  then  quietly  made  inquiry  as  to  where  they  could 
pitch  their  tents  to  keep  from  being  in  the  way. 

“Down  near  the  spring,  mister,”  said  the  foreman. 

“Well,  where  is  the  spring?” 

“Just  follow  that  path,”  and  they  did  so. 

One  of  the  men  slipped  up  and  whispered: 

“We’ve  got  to  go  to  work  now,  but  we  will  see  you  later. 
We  are  your  friends.” 

“That’s  all  right.  We  are  your  friends,  too.  Go  on 
to  work,  and  don’t  let  us  make  trouble  for  you.” 

The  men  went  to  work  with  their  axes,  felling  trees  and 
cutting  them  up  to  their  proper  length. 

They  felt  very  kindly  toward  the  newcomers  for  the 
fresh  meat  that  had  been  given  them. 

As  the  sun  went  down  the  boys  could  smell  the  odor 
of  broiling  venison  and  bear  steak  all  through  the  tim¬ 
ber. 

A  little  later  the  lumbermen  came  down  to  their  tents 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  they  had  any  amount  of 
questions  to  ask  the  hunters. 

Some  of  them  knew  young  Newcomb,  and  they  asked 
him  who  'Fred  and  Terry  were. 

He  told  them  that  they  were  great  hunters,  ranch  own¬ 
ers  and  dead  shots. 

Then  they  asked  how  long  they  were  going  to  stay  around 
the  lumber  camp. 

“That  I  can’t  tell,  for  I  don’t  know.  They  are  simply 
out  for  the  sport  of  hunting,  and  so  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they’ll  give  you  workmen  all  the  meat  that  they 
don’t  wish  to  consume  themselves.” 

Of  course  that  won  the  hearts  of  the  lumbermen. 

Some  two  or  three  hours  later  the  superintendent  re¬ 
turned  with  a  gang  of  workmen  from  ’another  camp,  and 
all  of  them  were  armed  with  axes. 

He  had  told  them  the  story  of  how  he  had  been  attacked 
and  beaten  by  some  hunters,  and  he  appealed  to  them  to 
come  down  and  drive  them  out  of  the  timber. 

When  they  reached  the  camp  the  other  lumbermen  whis¬ 
pered  around  to  their  comrades  that  nobody  had  touched 
him  but  just  one  man,  and  that  he  licked  him  in  a  fair 
fight.  They  also  told  them  that  even  before  any  trouble 
arose  the  hunters  had  given  them  venison  and  bear  steak 
as  a  present,  and  because  the  men  had  stopped  work  to 
get  their  share  of  it  the  boss  had  raised  the  difficulty. 
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“Ho  jumped  down  off  his  horse  to  thrash  one  of  the 
hunters;  blit  the  hunter  gave  his  rifle  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and,  Lord  bless  your  soul,  how  he  wiped  up  the  ground 
with  the  boss!” 

The  “super”  soon  saw  that  his  men  were  not  willing  to 
attack  the  hunters’  camp. 

lie  asked  them  what  they  were  going  to  do,  and  one 
said : 

“  Nothing !  Those  hunters  are  armed  with  Winchesters, 
and  we  have  only  axes.  If  we  attack  them  about  half  of 
us  will  be  killed.” 

Finally  one  of  the  men  slipped  around  through  the 
timber  and  reached  the  tent  at  the  spring,  and  told  them 
that  the  boss  had  returned  with  forty  men  armed  with 
axes  to  drive  them  out  of  the  timber;  but  that  the  men 
wouldn’t  obey  his  orders. 

Young  Newcomb  was  very  badly  frightened,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  had  better  leave  without  having  any .  more 
trouble. 

“Just  keep  quiet,”  said  Fred.  “They  won’t  give  us  any 
trouble.  That  superintendent  is  a  brute,  and  the  men 
won’t  obey  his  orders  except  in  the  matter  of  work.” 

Th^- cowboy  had  better  nerve. 

He  deliberately  went  up  to  the  other  campfire  and  saw 
the  boss  and  told  him  that  those  two 'young  men  were 
very  wealthy  ranch  owners,  and  that  if  he  made  any  trouble 
with  them  he  would  not  only  get  the  worst  of  it  there,  but 
hereafter. 

The  man  insisted  that  the  hunters  should  be  driven 
out  of  the  timber,  and  he  said  that  those  who  didn’t  obey 
his  orders  would  be  discharged. 

The  foreman  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  every  work¬ 
man  in  the  camp  would  throw  down  his  ax  and  quit  work 
if  one  man  were  discharged  for  not  attacking  the  camp 
of  the  innocent  hunters. 

On  hearing  that  the  “super”  retired  to  a  cabin  about 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  above  the  lumbermen’s  camp, 
followed  by  his  foreman,  and  the  boys  saw  no  more  of 
them  that  night. 

Fred  and  Terry  then  began  singing  some  of  their  old 
rollicking  songs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  man  in  hear¬ 
ing  of  their  voices  came  down  and  stood  around  and  lis¬ 
tened. 

They  kept  up  the  singing  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then 
Fred  said  to  them: 

“Boys,  we’ve  tramped  a  good  distance  to-day.  We  want 
to  retire  to  our  blankets;  so  we  will  bid  you  good-night, 
and  maybe  to-morrow  morning  we  will  be  able  to  bring 
down  some  game  for  you,  as  our  guide  tells  us  that  along 
the  river  banks  a  mile  or  two  below  your  camp  there  is 
plenty  of  it. 

“ Good-night !  Good-night!”  called  out  the  lumbermen. 

And  they  all  marched  back  to  their  camp. 

At  sunrise  everything  was  quiet.  The  men  were  broiling 
and  frying  the  bear  and  venison  steak  for  breakfast. 

Promptly  on  time  the  foreman  called  them  all  to  their 
work. 


Fred  and  the  guide,  and  young  Newcomb  and  the  cow¬ 
boy  took  their  rifles  and  went  down  the  river  a  couple  of 
miles  in  quest  of  game,  leaving  Terry  in  charge  of  the 
camp.  _ 

Fred  wanted  to  stay,  but  Terry  insisted  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  was  the  proper  one  to  stand  guard. 

He  was  sitting  near  the  spring,  when  the  foreman  came 
down  to  have  a  chat  with  him. 

“Good-morning,  foreman,”  said  Terry.  “How  is  the 
gallant  ‘super’  this  morning?” 

“Mister,  he  is  the  worst  whipped  man  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  If  he  could  send  a  bullet  through  you  unseen 
by  any  one  else  he  would  surely  do  it.” 

“Well,  it  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  him  to  try  it.  He 
brought  the  trouble  on  himself.” 

“Yes;  the  men  don’t  like  him.  The  fact  is,  they  are 
all  afraid  of  him.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  that  he  thinks  I'm  afraid  of 
him.” 

“Lord,  no!  I  reckon  that  he  had  about  as' soon  cackle 
Old  Nick  as  to  get  into  a  mixup  with  you  again.” 

Terry  smiled,  and  said: 

“I  didn’t  do  much  to  him.  If  he  had  tackled  my  friend 
who  has  gone  out  with  the  guide  he  would  have  thought 
that  a  cyclone  had'  struck  him.  I  feel  a  little  lame  in 
my  right  leg  this  morning  where  he  kicked  me,  but  i  * 
guess  I  got  satisfaction  for  it.” 

“I  reckon  you  did,  mister;  but  I  don’t  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  when  one  of  the  proprietors  show  up.  The 
‘super’  has  sent  a  messenger  after  him.  He  is  looking 
after  things  five  or  six  miles  further  back  in  the  woods.” 

“You  say  that  you  don’t  know  what  will  happen.  Let 
me  tell  you,  if  he  makes  any  trouble  something  will  hap¬ 
pen  that  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  him  and  to  all  the 
men  in  camp.  The  company  that  is  doing  the  lumber 
cutting  doesn’t  own  the  land.  They  only  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  cutting  timber  off  it.  They  have  no  right  tov 
interfere  with  any  hunters  that  come  through,  as  long  as 
the  hunters  don’t  interfere  with  them  or  their  work.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  the  law  is,  Mister;  but  they 
claim  to  be  the  bosses  of  every  acre  of  land  from  which 
they  are  cutting  the  timber.” 

About  noon  Fred  and  the  others  returned. 

They  had  killed  two  deer,  a  bear  and  two  wolves. 

Of  course  they  didn’t  bring  the  wolf  meat  with  them, 
but  the  guide  got  their  pelts.  * 

The  bear's  pelt  and  the  two  deer  pelts  were  brought  up 
also. 

They  had  only  brought  the  hams  of  the  boar  and  deer, 
and  they  said  that  the  lumbermen  could  have  the  balance 
of  the  carcasses  if  they  would  go  and  get  them. 

The  foreman  dared  not  order  any  of  the  men  to  go 
after  them,  but  the  men  agreed  to  chip  in  and  pay  for  the 
time  of  the  two  men  who  did  go  after  them,  and  so  the 
meat  was  brought  up  to  the  lumbermen's  camp. 

A  little  later  the  owner  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  lie  saw 
the  superintendent  and  noticed  the  bruises  on  his  face. 
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Ho  wont  down  to  the  spring, 
three  lug  burly  follows  and  the  superintendent. 

Ho  had  asked  the  foreman  about  the  difficulty  of  the 
day  before,  and  the  foreman  told  it  precisely  as  lie  knew 
it,  for  he  knew  it  would  be  corroborated  by  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses. 

He  was  a  square-jawed  fellow  whose  face  and  eyes  showed 
both  nerve  and  decision  of  character. 

The  first  one  that  he  met  was  Fred,  and  lie  asked  him : 

“My  friend,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  by  what  right  you 
have  come  on  this  property  and  pitched  your  tent.” 

“Yes,  sir;  we  are  hunting  just  for  sport,  and  not  for 
game.  We  had  no  intention  of  stopping  here  yesterday, 
but  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  the  superintendent  very 
brutally  ordered  us  off  and  actually  dismounted  from  his 
horse  and  kicked  a  friend  of  mine.  My  friend  handed  me 
his  rifle  to  shoot  anybody  who  interfered,  and  then  he 
waded  in  and  thrashed  the  man  in  firstclass  style.  Any 
other  man  would  have  shot  him  on  the  spot,  but  he  is  not 
•Athat  kind  of  a  fellow.” 

“Well,  he  was  simply  obeying  orders,”  said  the  owner. 
“Hunters  are  forbidden  on  these  grounds.” 

“I  don't  see  any  notices  posted  around,”  said  Fred.  “I 
presume  that  you  are  the  boss  of  this  force  of  lumber 
cutters.” 

“Yes,  I  am.” 

“Well,  we  don't  wish  to  force  our  presence  on  any  one. 
Had  we  been  politely  requested  to  pitch  our  tents  some¬ 
where  else  we  wrould  have  done  so;  but  when  we  were 
brutally  ordered  off  we  refused  to  go.  Now,  I  happen  to 
know  that  this  is  government  land,  and  that  the  company 
that  is  cutting  timber  off  it  has  only  secured  the  privilege 
of  getting  the  timber.  That  is  all  they  pay  for.  They 
don't  own  one  acre  of  the  ground.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  sir.” 

“I  am  not.  I  know  exactly  how  timber  cutting  on  pub¬ 
lic  land  is  managed.  They  simply  buy  the  timber.  We 
have  no  intention  of  interfering  with  your  men  and  their 
work.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  willing  to  let  them  have 
all  the  game  we  kill  that  we  don’t  need  ourselves.” 

“We  feed  our  hands  ourselves,”  said  the  owner. 

“That’s  all  right.  If  you  don’t  want  the  men  to  have 
the  meat  we  won’t  attempt  to  force  it  on  them.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  tell  them  not  to  take  it,  for  that  would 
be  unjust;  but  your  presence  here  after  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  demoralizes  the  workmen.  They  make  sneering  re¬ 
marks  in  the  hearing  of  the  superintendent  that  weakens 
his  authority  over  them.” 

“Well,  we  are  not  responsible  for  that,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes;  but  you  aje  indirectly.  It  would  never  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  you  not  stopped  here.” 

“Well,  it  was  our  privilege  to  stop  here,  and  we  are  not 
responsible  for  what  followed.  Your  man  brought  it  on 
himself.” 

“  Nevertheless,  I  must  insist  that  you  move  your  camp  off 
thin  tract  of  land.” 

We  won’t  do  anything  of  the  kind,  sir.” 


“Yes,  you  will;  or  you  will  have  trouble.” 

“Bring  along  your  trouble,”  said  Fred;  “but  we  won't 
take  the  responsibility  for  what  may  follow.” 

“Neither  will  I.  Yrou  are  intruders  on  the  premises 
that  I  have  control  of,  and  1  have  the  right  to  defend 
them.” 

“  Let  me  give  you  a  little  bit  of  advice,  and  that  is  to 
go  on  with  your  work,  and  not  bother  about  us.  If  you 
can  show  wherein  we  are  doing  any  harm  to  you  or  your 
workmen,  I’ll  pledge  my  word  that  we’ll  move  ten  miles 
away.” 

“Well,  I  have  just  explained  to  you  that  your  presence, 
after  what  has  already  happened,  is  demoralizing  to  my 
workmen.” 

“I  don’t  believe  that,  sir.  Your  men  have  been  working 
steadily  ever  since  sunrise  this  morning,  and  we  haven’t 
been  about  them  or  said  a  word  to  them ;  so  it  is  all  imagin¬ 
ation  ab*out  our  presence  demoralizing  them.” 


CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  TROUBLE  AT  THE  LUMBER  CAMP. 

The  owner  was  a  man  of  much  firmness,  so  he  said : 

“Well,  we  won’t  talk  about  it  any  further.  If  you  won't 
go  voluntarily  you  will  go  involuntarily.” 

Just  then  the  other  members  of  the  hunting  party  came 
up  with  their  game,  that  is,  the  hams  of  the  bear  and  deer, 
and  the  boss  turned  and  walked  back  up  the  hill. 

“Who  is  that  fellow,  Fred?”  Terry  asked;  and  Fred 
said : 

“He  is  one  of  the  bosses  of  the  place,  and  claims  that 
he  has  control  of  all  the  land,  as  well  as  the  timber.  I 
know,  and  so  do  you,  that  the  government  doesn’t  sell  any 
privilege  except  the  right  (o  cut  timber.  Of  course  it 
sells  land  when  parties  wish  to  buy,  but  these  timber  cut¬ 
ters  don’t  buy  the  land.  He  says  that  if  we  don’t  leave 
here  he  will  put  us  off  by  main  force.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  the  game,  eh !  I’ll  wager  something  that 
the  man  who  tried  to  put  us  off  yesterday  won’t  take  any 
hand  in  it.” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  he  will;  but  the  proprietor  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  man,  let  me  tell  you.  I  want  you  men  to  be  careful 
not  to  fire  a  shot  unless  one  is  first  fired  at  us.” 

About  half  an  hour  later  a  crowd  of  some  forty  men 
were  seen  coming  down  the  hillside  toward  the  spring, 
each  man  carrying  an  ax  on  his  shoulder,  and  at  their 
head  marched  the  owner. 

“Boys,  they  are  coming!”  said  Fred.  “Hold  your  rifles 
in  readiness  for  instant  use;  but  I’ll  lick  the  man  who 
fires  without  orders.  Now  get  in  line,”  and  the  five  men 
stood  in  line  facing  the  lumbermen,  each  holding  his  rifle 
ready  for  use. 

When  they  were  within  about  thirty  feet  of  the  tent 
Fred  sternly  ordered: 
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“Halt!”  a  lid  the  entire  crowd  halted  except  the  boss, 
who  roared  out: 

‘‘Mon,  take  down  that  tent,  roll  it  up,  and  iake  away 
everything;  and  it*  it’s  put  up  again  on  these  premises  cut 
it  to  pieces.” 

“The  first  man  who  interferes  with  that  tent  or  any  of 
our  property  will  do  so  at  the  peril  of  his  life,”  returned 
Fred. 

“Here,  lot  me  have  that  ax!”  exclaimed  the  owner,  tak¬ 
ing  an  ax  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  men,  and  adding: 

“You  can't  frighten  me  with  your  threats!” 

He  started  toward  the  tent  with  a  determination  that 
plainly  showed  that  he  would  undertake  to  do  what  his  men 
had  failed  to  do. 

Fred  very  promptly  intercepted  him,  planted  himself 
squarely  before  him,  and  ordered  him  to  stop. 

“Get  out  of  my  way!”  he  said,  raising  his  ax  as  if  to 
strike  Fred;  but  the  latter,  sprang  forward,  tripped  his 
feet  from  under  him,  causing  him  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  next  moment  he  seized  the  ax  and  hurled  it  aside. 

The  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  reached  around  for  his  re¬ 
volver;  but  he  found  that  it  was  gone. 

Fred  had  drawn  it  and  had  thrown  it  aside. 

“Look  here,  you  reckless  old  fool,”  said  Fred,  “do  you 
think  that  you  can  frighten  any  of  this  party?”  And  he 
seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  gave  him  a  shaking 
that  made  his  teeth  fairly  rattle. 

“I  can  tie  vou  in  a  knot,  sir!”  continued  Fred. 

The  proprietor  fought  savagely  and  called  for  his  men  to 
pitch  in  and  drive  the  intruders  off*. 

Terry  and  the  boys  stood  looking  on  with  their  rifles 
ready  for  instant  use,  and  not  one  of  the  men  dared  make 
a  move  toward  them. 

“Tear  that  tent  down !”  exclaimed  the  boss,  “or  Ill  dis¬ 
charge  every  mother’s  son  of  you.” 

“How  about  my  discharging  you,”  said  Fred,  and  he 
whirled  him  around,  stood  him  on  his  head,  and  gave  him 
several  punches  in  the  ribs  that  actually  made  him  sick. 

He  then  hurled  him  to  the  ground  and  sat  down  on  l^s 
chest,  and  proceeded  to  give  him  a  lecture  on  good  manners 
and  common  sense. 

But  not  once  did  the  man  shrink.  He  simply  yielded  to 
superior  force. 

The  lumbermen  stood  by,  looking  on  in  profound  amaze¬ 
ment. 

They  had  known  the  boss  as  a  most  extremely  dangerous 
man.  He  was  considered  stronger  than  any  other  one  man 
in  the  lumber  camp. 

As  a  general  thing  the  lumbermen  were  a  rough  lot. 
Many  of  them  were  woodcutters  from  the  Canadian  side 
who  came  down  to  work  in  the  lumber  regions. 

They  spoke  broken  English,  and  many  of  them  were  con¬ 
sidered  desperate  characters. 

A  number  of  them  had  seen  the  way  that  Terry  had  han¬ 
dled  the  superintendent  the  day  before,  and  now  there  was 
another  one  handling  the  owner  as  though  he  were  a  mere 
boy. 
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course  the  presence  of  the  rifles  had  its  effect,  and 
no^nie  of  them  would  dare  to  make  a  move  in  the  direc¬ 


tion  of  the  daring  young  hunters. 

“Jlawkes,”  Fred  called  to  the  guide,  “let  me  have  some 
of  that  twine  of  yours,  and  I'll  tie  up  this  crazy  man 
until  he  comes  to  his  senses.” 

The  guide  went  up  to  him  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
ball  of  large,  strong  twine. 

The  boss  refused  to  hold  up  his  hands,  saying  that  he 
would  die  before  he  would  be  tied. 

“No,  you  won’t,”  said  Fred.  “Now  sit  up  here  and 
cross  your  hands  behind  your  back.  I’ve  managed  crazy 
fools  before.” 

He  refused  to  sit  up. 

Fred  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  pulled 
him  up. 

Then  he  seized  both  hands,  and  as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
man  could  have  drawn  them  behind  a  ten-year-old  boy, 
he  drew  them  back,  and  the  guide  tied  them  hard  and 
fast. 


“You  think  that  you  are  a  strong  man,  don’t  you?”  Fred 
asked.  “But  I  can  take  you  by  the  back  of  the  neck  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  on  your  shoulder  T 
can  break  your  neck  as  easily  as  you  can  break  the  neck 
of  a  chicken.” 

“You  can’t!”  returned  the  proprietor,  contemptuously. 

“Do  you  dare  me  to  try  it?”  Fred  inquired. 

The  man  didn’t  answer  yes  or  no. 

“Now,  look  here !  It  is  my  opinion  that  you  are  a  crazy 
man.  I  don’t  wish  to  harm  you;  but  I’m  determined  that 
you  shall  not  harm  me  or  either  of  my  party.  I  am  going 
to  hold  you  as  a  prisoner,  carry  you  to  the  nearest  jail  and 
turn  you  over  to  the  sheriff  as  a  dangerous  lunatic.” 

“Look  here,  boss,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “our  payday 
is  just  a  week  off,  and  if  you  take  him  off  we  will  lose 
our  pay  and  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  we  can  get  it.” 

“All  right,  then.  All  of  you  promise  that  you  will 
not  slip  around  and  try  to  shoot  us  in  the  back,  and  I'll 
let  him  go.” 

“We’ll  take  care  of  you,  boss !”  sung  out  several. 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  we  will  have  to  shoot  him  in  self- 
defense,  and  then  you  can’t  get  your  pay  until  a  new  boss 
takes  his  place.  Do  you  understand  that?” 

“Yes!  Yes!  Yes!”  they  sung  out  in  a  great  chorus. 

“All  right,  then,”  and  Fred  cut  the  twine  that  bound  the 
man’s  hands  behind  his  back. 

“Now,  sir,”  he  said,  “you  certainly  know  by  this  time 
that  we  are  not  people  to  be  trifled  with.  I’m  going  to 
leave  this  section  simply  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  killing 
you — not  that  we  have  any  fear  of  you  whatever.  We  are 
not  going  very  far  away,  though.  We  will  just  go  to  the 
river,  if  we  can  manage  to  get  across;  so  vou  must  be  care¬ 
ful  !” 

The  owner  didn’t  say  a  word,  but  he  walked  over  toward 
his  men  and  hissed  at  them : 

“Every  mothers  son  of  you  are  discharged  from  this 
moment  for  failing  to  obey  orders.” 
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“Ora:y  as  a  loon!”  exclaimed  Fred. 

I' he  men  became  very  angry,  and  several  of  them  sung 
out :  • 

"Boss,  you  can't  discharge  me  until  I  get  my  pay.  Fay 
me  off  and  I'll  quit  work  and  be  glad  to  do  so.” 

"  You  must  apply  to  the  headquarters  of  the  company  for 
your  pay.” 

"That's  hundreds  of  miles  from  here,”  said  some  of  the 
men.  "’You  had  better  pay  us  olf  right  here.” 

"The  money  isn't  here.  It  will  be  here  when  due,  but 
not  a  cent  of  it  will  you  get.” 

"Boys,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  Terry  and  the  others, 
"let's  move  away  from  here  and  let  the  men  settle  their 
troubles  with  their  employer.” 

"All  right,”  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  take  down 
the  tent  and  pack  up  all  their  camp  equipments  prepar¬ 
atory  to  strapping  them  on  the  back  of  the  packhorse. 

Of  course  a  dozen  men  came  forward  to  help  them. 

Fred  and  Terry  spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  inquired  how 


There  wasn't  a  boat  of  any  kind  down  there. 

The  last  raft  of  logs  that  went  down  the  stream  car¬ 
ried  the  only  boat  that  the  company  had  there.  They  used 
it  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  raft. 

“Boss,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “we  can  make  a  little  raft 
by  fastening  a  dozen  logs  together,  and  by  the  use  of  poles 
we  can  land  you  on  the  other  side  all  right.” 

t/  o 

“All  right;  I  will  pay  you  for  your  trouble  if  you  will.” 

Whereupon  a  party  of  them  went  down  to  the  river  bank 
and  lashed  a  number  of  logs  together  with  grapevines, 
which  were  found  all  along  the  river  in  great  abundance. 

It  took  them  a  couple  of  hours  to  make  the  raft. 

When  it  was  ready  the  tent  and  other  things  were  placed 
on  it,  and  it  was  pushed  by  means  of  long  poles  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

The  packhorse  was  forced  to  swim  across,  which  he  did 
in  fine  style. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stream  Terry  looked  around, 
and  led  the  way  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  an  elevation 
of  some  fifty  feet  or  more  on  the  hillside. 

One  of  the  lumbermen  told  him  that  if  he  would  go 

# 

about  a  hundred  yards  further  down  he  would  find  a  spring 
of  cold  water. 

“Show  us  the  way  to  it,”  said  Terry,  and  the  man 
did  so. 

It  was  a  magnificent  spring  gurgling  out  from  behind  a 
rock. 

Two  of  the  men  had  brought  their  axes  with  them,  and 
they  busied  themselves  in  clearing  a  place  for  the  tent. 

They  seemed  to  be  willing  fellows,  evidently  feeling 
grateful  for  the  fresh  meat  that  had  been  distributed 
among  them,  and  besides  that,  as  one  of  them  expressed 
it,  they  wanted  to  show  their  gratitude  for  “licking  the 

r  boss  ” 

One  of  them  told  quite  a  story  of  the  petty  meanness 
practiced  upon  them  by  the  company,  particularly  by  the 
superintendent. 
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They  were  fed  upon  jerked  beef  which  they  bought  from 
ranchmen  with  now  and  then  a  change  to  salt  pork  and 
dried  beans.  They  were  not  given  any  -coffee  or  tea,  and 
what  whisky  they  got  hold  of  they  were  charged  enormous 
prices  for  it. 

"What  in  thunder  do  you  work  for  such  a  company  as 
that  for?”  Terry  inquired. 

“We  didn’t  know  it  until  we  got  out  here,  and  I  tell  you, 
when  a  man  is  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  any  town 
or  railroad  he  is  in  a  bad  fix.  He  has  to  submit  to  a  great 
many  things.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  submit  to  it.  I’d  strike  out  a-foot 
and  work  my  way  across  back  to  the  railroad.” 

“Well,  boss,  the  railroads  won’t  take  you  if  you  haven’t 
got  any  money.” 

“What  in  thunder  do  you  do  with  your  money?” 

'  “It  costs  about  all  we  earn  to  live  out  here.  They  charge 
us  enormous  prices  for  everything.” 

“Well,  don’t  they  board  you?” 

“Yes,  of  course;  but  we  are  forced  to  buy  other  things 
or  else  go  half  starved.” 

“Well,”  said  Terry,  “what’s  the  matter  with  your  tak¬ 
ing  the  superintendents,  managers  and  others  engaged  in 
such  business,  and  putting  a  rope  around  their  necks,  and 
say  to  them  that  it  is  hang  or  do  better?” 

“Say,  Terry,  don’t  give  these  men  such  advice  as  that,” 
said  Fred,  “for  they  are  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  follow  it.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  advising  them  to  hang  them.  I  told  them 
to  say  to  them  after  getting  ropes  around  their  necks,  that 
it  was  either  to  do  better  or  hang,  and  you  bet  they’d  do 
better.” 

When  they  were  ready  to  leave  Fred  and  Terry  shook 
hands  with  them,  spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  told  them  to 
either  go  on  a  strike  for  better  treatment  or  to  leave  the 
lumber  regions  altogether. 

“Boss,”  said  one  of  the  men  as  he  wrung  Fred’s  hand, 
“we  have  never  seen  a  man  like  you  before.  We  are  goingto 
come  over  here  and  see  you,  either  of  nights  or  on  Sun¬ 
day.” 

“All  right;  come  over  when  you  feel  like  it.  If  there 
is  any  game  on  this  side  of  the  river  we  may  be  able  to  give 
you  a  big  game  dinner.” 

They  they  went  down  to  the  river  bank  and  polled  the 
raft  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

“Well,  we’ve  got  rid  of  that  annoyance,”  said  Terry. 
“If  we  catch  that  superintendent  on  this  side  of  the  river 
we  will  have  some  fun  with  him.” 

“That  we  will !”  said  the  guide.  “I  think  there  is  more 
game  on  thi§  side  of  the  river,  anyway;  and  to-morrow  we 
will  try  our  luck.” 

They  had  a  great  deal  of  cleaning  up  to  do. 

They  were  handy  to£  a  splendid  spring,  and  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  from  which  they  could  see  a  good  deal  of  the  coun¬ 
try  along  the  river. 

“By  George,  this  is  a  fine  view !”  said  Terry.  “I’m  glad 
we  made  the  change.” 

“Yes;  so  am  I,”  assented  Fred;  “but  I  can’t  help  won- 
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dering  what  that  superintendent  and  the  owner  think  of 
the  little  party  of  hunters  that  they  jumped  on  so  hur¬ 
riedly.”  .  » 

That  evening  they  feasted  on  venison  steak  and  good 
coffee. 

Just  as  they  had  finished  two  lumbermen  came  up  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  having  pushed  the  raft  across. 

‘‘Boss,  there  is  Old  Harry  to  pay  on  the  other  side,”  said 
one. 

‘‘What’s  the  trouble?” 

“Why,  the  superintendent  lias  discharged  all  the  men 
that  he  brought  down  to  the  camp  with  him  for  failing  to 
obey  orders  when  the  boss  told  them  to  run  you  fellows  out. 
The  men  demanded  their  pay,  but  he  told  them  that  they 
couldn’t  get  their  pay  unless  they  would  go  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office,  as  the  payday  was  a  week  off,  and  he  refuses 
to  issue  rations  to  the  discharged  men.” 

“Surely  you  don't  mean  that,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,  I  do,  boss.  We  will  have  no  rations  for  to-mor¬ 


il^ftion  the  witholding  of  rations  from  employes  who  have 
been  discharged  unless  they  have  been  paid  off.” 
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“Then  what  is  the  matter  with  the  men's  taking  the  ra¬ 
tions  ?” 

“Boss,  we  would  be  arrested  for  that,  because  we  have 
no  right  to  rations  after  we  have  been  discharged.” 

“Well,  that  is  the  greatest  bit  of  brutality  I’ve  heard 
of  in  a  long  time,”  remarked  Terry.  “Now,  just  sit  down 
here  by  the  fire  and  broil  as  much  venison  steak  and  bear 
steak  as  you  want.  I  suppose  we  can  get  more;  but  for¬ 
tunately  we  have  enough  for  twenty  men  at  least.” 

The  cowboy  cut  off  several  steaks,  and  the  men  held 
them  before  the  fire  on  the  end  of  sharpened  sticks  while 
Fred  made  coffee  for  them. 

It  was  the  first  coffee  that  they  had  tasted  since  they 
had  left  their  homes,  and  they  were  unstinted  in  their 
praises  of  it. 

“How  many  men  do  you  think  have ‘been  discharged?” 
Fred  inquired  of  the  lumbermen  as  they  were  devouring 
the  steak. 

“Boss,  between  forty  and  fifty  of  us;  and  I  don’t  know 
what  he  is  going  to  do  with  the  other  men  whom  he  didn't 
bring  down  with  him.” 

•  • 

“Well,  has  he  had  any  quarrel  with  them?” 

“No,  sir.  There  are  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  us 
divided  up  into  parties  of  twenty-five  in  a  camp.  They 
are  all  ^bout  over  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.” 

“Where  does  the  company  keep  its  provisions?” 

“They  keep  it  in  a  cave  that  has  been  found,  so  it  isn't 
necessary  to  keep  guards  over  it.  Along  in  the  side  of 
the  hill  about  a  mile  above  the  river  is  a  big  cavern,  and 
there  are  great  quantities  of  jerked  beef,  beans  and  salt 
pork  packed  away  in  it.  and  a  sort  of  a  big  heavy  doorway 
has  been  built  at  the  mouth  of  it.” 

“Well,  I  would  advise  you  fellows,”  said  Fred,  “to  make 
nn  attack  on  the  cave  and  take  sufficient  rations  to  last  you 
until  payday.  There  is  no  law  in  this  country  that  will 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  THRILLING  EPISODE  IN  TIIE  LUMBER  CAMP. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  after  the  two  lumbermen  went  back 

down  to  the  raft  and  crossed  over  to  the  lumber  camp, 

“there’s  going  to  be  trouble  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 

to-morrow  or  next  dav.” 
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“Yes,  I  look  for  it,”  said  Terry.  “When  those  fellows 
get  hungry  and  find  that  neither  rations  nor  money  is  given 
them  they’ll  show  a  lot  of  temper,  for  a  hungry  stomach 
knows  no  law.” 

“Yes;  that’s  so;  but  wTe’ll  feed  all  who  come  over  if  they 
will  be  content  to  eat  meat  without  bread.” 

“Oh,  well.  I’d  advise  them  to  make  a  raid  on  the  com¬ 
missary  department,  and  take  by  main  force  what  tin," 
need,  for  to  discharge  men  under  sych  circumstances  with 
neither  money  nor  rations  is  about  the  quintescence  of  bru¬ 
tality.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Fred,  Terry,  the  guide  and  the 
cowboy  shouldered  their  rifles  and  went  down  to  the  river 
in  quest  of  game. 

They  w'ere  unusually  lucky.  .During  the  .day  they  se¬ 
cured  four  large  bucks,  a  couple  of  bears  and  knocked  over 
several  wolves.  Believing  that  the  men  would  come  after 
the  meat,  they  cut  up  the  carcasses  and  brought  them  to 
the  camp,  where  they  hung  them  up  aud  proceeded  to  give 
the  meat  a  thorough  smoking. 

Young  Newcomb  had  been  left  behind  to  take  care  of 
the  camp,  and  when  the  others  returned  he  reported  that 
four  men  had  been  over  to  ask  for  food*. 

“What  did  they  have  to  say?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  they  were  in  a  very  ugly  humor.  One  of  them 
said  that  the  superintendent  would  find  his  neck  stretched 
if  he  didn’t  change  his  way  of  doing  things  pretty  soon. 
He  said  that  when  the  money  came,  which  would  be  in  a 
day  or  two,  the  men  would  seize  the  bearer  of  it  and  force 
the  distribution  of  it  before  the  superintendent  got  hold 
of  it.”  j 

The  men  in  the  upper  camps  were  disposed  to  stand  bv 
ihe  superintendent,  knowfng  that  he  represented  the  money 
end  of  the  line. 

“There  may  be  a  clash,"  continued  the  young  man,  “be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  lower,  camps.” 

A  little  before  sunset  Terry,  who  had  gone,  down  to 
the  river  bank  to  catch  some  fish  for  supper,  saw  the  log 
i aft  coming  o\or  with  about  a  dozen  lumbermen  handling 
I  poles,  and  he  called  up  to  Fred  at  the  tent  that  about 
a  dozen  men  were  coming  over  aboard  the  raft. 

Fred  went  down  to  the  river  to  meet  the  men  when 
they  landed. 

Boss,  one  of  them  called  out,  “have  vou  got  Anything 
to  eat  in  camp?” 
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“  Yes;  I  guess  wo  have  got  enough  for  all  of  you.” 

“Well,  we  haven't  got  any  money.” 

“Who  has  saiil  anything  to  vou  about  money?”  was  Fred's 
‘  md)’-  “  All  you  need  is  good  appetites.” 

“Lord!  if  v.e  had  such  a  man  as  you  for  superintend¬ 
ent  !“  exclaimed  one  of  the  men. 

“Say,  boys,"  one  suggested,  “let's  elect  him  superin¬ 
tendent  and  hang  the  other  one.” 

“Stop  that  sort  of  talk  now,”  said  Fred.  “I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  lumber  business  and  don’t  wish  to 
have ;  but  I  have  sympathy  for  hungry  men.  I  believe 
that  you  are  all  being  badly  treated  ;  so  come  up  to  the 
camp  and  help  yourselves  to  fresh  meat.  We  have  been 
particularly  lucky  to-day.  How  is  it  that  more  of  you  have 
not  come  over?” 

One  of  them  explained  that  rations  were  issued  weekly 
and  that  some  of  them  had  some  of  their  rations  left;  but 
in  a  couple  of  days  more  they  would  be  all  gone. 

They  went  i^p  the  hill  to  the  tent,  and  were  astonished 
the  carcasses  of  four  deer  and  two  bears  skinned 
and  properly  dressed  and  hanging  up  in  the  smoke  of  the 
campfire. 

“Now,  bo}Ts,”  said  Fted,  “just  help  yourselves.  We 
have  got  enough  left  and  can  always  get  more.  Take  those 
six  carcasses  down  to  the  raft  with  you  and  divide  them 
among  your  companions.  Our  guide  is  entitled  to  the 
pelts.” 

With  a  whoop  the  men  took  possession  of  the  carcasses 
and  took  them  down  to  the  raft. 

They  wanted  to  stop  and  cook  supper,  but  Fred  suggested 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  get  back  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river  with  the ‘meat  before  night  came  on. 

They  recognized  the  justice  of  it  and  followed  his  sug¬ 
gestion. 

“Boss,”  said  one  of  them,  “if  you  need  us,  let  us  know.” 

“Thank  you,  boys!  We  will  not  be  likely  to  need  you, 
•  for  we  are  well  armed  and  can  take  care  of  ourselves  with 
little  trouble.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  superintendent  and 
the  foreman  showed  the  greatest  disgust  when  they  saw 
the  ample  supply  of  fresh  meat  that  had  been  brought  over 
with  them,  and  they  stepped  aside  to  have  a  consultation 
over  it. 

They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream,  but  they  decided  to  do  something  to  ren- 
der  the  men  more  dependent  upon  them;  so  they  ordered 
a  number  of  others  to  loosen  the  timber  and  start  the  whole 
collection  of  logs  floating  downstream,  sending  two  men 
with  them  to  report  to  the  planters  at  the  landing  over  a 
hundred  miles  below. 

When  the  men  found  that  this  was  being  done  under 
cover  of  darkness,  the  men  in  that  particular  camp  went 

down  and  told  the  others  that  if  they  turned  those  logs 

•  • 

loose  they  would  drown  them;  and  the  men,  on  seeing  the 
temper  that  they  were  in,  very  promptly  came  back  on 
rhore  and  told  the  superintendent  that  their  lives  had 

been  threatened. 
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“Well,  wait  till  daylight  and  I’ll  attend  to  it  myself,” 
said  the  superintendent. 

That  night  the  men  ate  what  they  wanted  of  the  game 
and  hung  the  balance  up  in  the  smoke  of  their  campfires 
to  preserve  it. 

They  had  enough  to  last  the  twenty-five  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  camp  fully  a  week,  and  thus  they  were  independent 
of  the  management. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  superintendent  appeared 
with  a  gang  of  men  from  the  upper  camp  who  had  not 
been  discharged  or  even  held  responsible  for  anything  that 
had  happened,  and  ordered  them  to  set  the  logs  adrift,  and 
they  proceeded  to  do  so. 

The  discharged  men  decided  not  to  interfere,  for  when 
they  wanted  to  go  across  the  river  they  could  easily  cut 
down  more  trees  and  build  another  raft. 

So  every  log  was  set  adrift,  and  the  men  in  charge  of 
them  were  sneered  at,  but  they  apparently  cared  nothing 
for  it. 

Finally  two  of  the  men  with  axes  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
pany  seized  a  log  and  paddled  their  way  across  the  stream, 
and  on  the  other  side  they  proceeded  to  cut  down  trees  to 
make  another  raft. 

The  superintendent  could  not  interfere  with  them,  for 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trees  on  the  other  side. 

But  he  did  send  other  men  to  demand  the  return  of  the 
axes,  which  belong  to  the  company. 

Fred  and  Terry  loaned  one  of  the  men  a  rifle  and  told 
him  to  shoot  anybody  who  tried  to  take  their  axes  from 
them. 

The  men  who  had  come  over  dared  not  land,  and  they  re¬ 
turned  without  the  axes. 

Thus  matters  stood  for  several  days. 

Men  from  the  upper  camps  moved  down  to  the  spring 
to  do  the  work  of  the  men  who  had  been  discharged. 

Pretty  soon  it  became  evident  that  the  men  from  the 
upper  camp  were  sympathizing  thoroughly  with  those  from 
the  lower  one,  and  finally  they  decided  to  go  on  strike  un¬ 
less  the  discharged  men  were  taken  back  and  Tations  issued 
to  them. 

The  superintendent  and  the  foreman  mounted  horses  and 
rode  out  of  camp. 

The  lumbermen  wondered  where  they  were  going  and 
if  they  were  going  to  bring  reinforcements  to  help  up¬ 
hold  their  authority. 

They  returned  later  in  the  day,  and  the  next  morning 
they  proceeded  to  pay  off  all  the  discharged  men. 

As  fast  as  they  received  their  money  the  men  from  the 
upper  camp  returned  to  go  on  with  their  work  as  usual. 

The  superintendent  and  a  couple  of  foremen  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  cabin  that  served  as  a  commissary  depart¬ 
ment,  and  not  only  closed  the  doors,  but  built  a  very  strong 
barricade  at  the  mouth  of  it. 

The  discharged  men  were  in  an  ugly  mood,  and  all  sorts 
of  threats  were  uttered. 

The  two  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  constructing  a  very  strong  log  raft,  and  they 
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crossed  over  to  the  other  side  to  carry  mora  meat  to  their 
companions,  now  about  fifty  in  number. 

They  brought  back  quite  a  number  of  others  who  had 
a  story  to  tell  about  what  steps  the  superintendent  had 
taken. 

“Now,  men/’  said  Fred,  “if  you  will  promise  me  that 
you  won't  do  any  harm  to  the  persons  of  the  superintendent 
and  those  in  that  cavern  with  him.  I'll  go  over  and  help 
you  get  them  out.  Then  you  can  take  possession  of  the 
rations.  With  our  rifles  we  can  prevent  the  others  from 
interfering  with  you;  but  remember,  now,  you  are  not 
to  do  any  violence  to  the  superintendent  and  his  com¬ 
panions.  Don't  attack  them  unless  they  attack  you.  Just 
obey  orders,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  get  them  out.” 

“Boss,  we  will  obey  every  order  that  you  give,  for  you 
have  shown  yourself  to  be  our  best  friend.” 

“You  can  just  take  possession  of  the  commissary  de¬ 
partment  yourselves,  seize  all  the  supplies,  and  let  the  sup¬ 
erintendent  and  his  friends  only  have  their  daily  rations, 
and  not  even  that  unless  they  settle  with  you  to  the  full 
amount  that  they  owe  you.” 

The  men  polled  the  raft  back  to  the  other  side  and  told 
their  companions  the  advice  that  Fred  had  given  them. 

They  held  a  meeting  and  voted  unanimously  to  appoint 
him  their  leader  for  the  present  until  they  received  jus¬ 
tice  from  the  superintendent. 

The  next  morning  Fred,  Terry  and  the  cowboy  were 
rafted  over  across  the  river,  leaving  the  guide  and  young 
Newcomb  at  their  own  camp. 

When  the  superintendent  and  his  friends  saw  them  com¬ 
ing  over  they  went  down  to  the  cavern  and  closed  the 
door,  and  put  up  the  barricade  that  had  been  built  pre¬ 
viously  to  protect  the  door  from  any  assault  that  could  be 
made  on  it. 

Lumbermen  who  were  on  the  watch  reported  down  the 
river  bank  what  had  been  done. 

“Now,  men,  have  you  got  any  logs  up  there,  one  of  which 
you  can  use  as  a  battering  ram  ?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Yes  !  Yes !”  replied  at  least  a  dozen  men. 

“All  right;  we  will  go  up  there  and  make  a  demand  that 
the  superintendent  come  out  and  deal  justly  with  the 
men.” 

If  the  superintendent  heard  them  he  didn't  let  it  be 
known. 

Fred  ordered  one  of  the  men  to  go  up  to  the  barricade, 
put  his  mouth  to  the  crevice,  and  say  that  if  he  didn’t  open 
the  door  and  issue  rations  and  pay  the  men  off  that  they 
would  smash  the  barricade  down  and  take  possession  of 
everything  inside. 

For  answer  there  came  a  pistol  shot  that  wounded  the 
man  on  the  head. 

Tt  was  fired  through  a  small  crevice  in  the  barricade. 

The  man  staggered  away  bleeding  from  the  wound,  and 
lay  down  near  a  pile  of  logs. 

“Tiet’s  smash  in  that  barricade!”  sung  out  several  men, 
“and  take  him  out  and  hang  him!” 
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“No!  No!  No  violence!”  said  Fred;  “but  we  will 
smash  it  in  just  the  same,  and  arrest  him!” 

Pretty  soon  a  second  shot  was  fired,  and  another  man 
was  wounded. 

“Gosh!  Your  Winchesters  can  send  a  bullet  through 
the  barricade  and  the  heavy  door!  Fire  away!” 

“No!  No  shooting,”  said  Fred;  “but  several  of  you 
take  up  that  heavy  log  out  there,  and  a  few  thumps  with  it 
will  smash  in  the  barricade.  There’s  n\ore  ways  than  one 
of  doing  business.” 

At  least  a  dozen  men  rushed  for  a  log  that  was  lying 
convenient,  and  they  started  toward  the  barricade  with  the  # 
butt  end  of  the  log  pointing  toward  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  men  were  dumfounded  at  seeing 
smoke  issue  from  the  crevices  of  the  barricade,  and  some  * 
of  them  thought  that  the  parties  inside  had  started  a  fire, 
as  if  with  the  intention  of  destroying  all  the  commissary 
supplies,  as  well  as  themselves. 

“Don’t  you  believe  it,  boys,”  said  Fred.  “Those  men 
have  no  idea  of  committing  suicide.  There  are  places 
where  they  can  be  free  from  the  fire  inside  there.  You  cau 
just  bet  your  lives  on  that.  They  think,  though,  that  the 
smoke  issuing  forth  will  stop  you  fellows,  but  we  will 
show  them  better.  Now  just  give  that  barricade  a  smash!” 

The  men  stepped  backwards  and  made  a  run  forward, 
and  the  log  struck  the  obstacle  with. terrific  force;  but  it 
made  little  impression.  It  seemed  as  though  they  were 
striving  against  one  of  the  eternal  hills  in  the  vicinity. 

“A  little  harder,  boys!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “Nowt  all  to¬ 
gether!  A  few  more  thumps  like  that  will  clear  away  the 
barricade.  There  !  That’s  it !  Now  once  more,  and  all  to- 
gether !” 

The  men  drew  back  again  and  made  another  rush,  but 
the  barricade  was  strong;  and  it  seemed  that  nothing  but 
a  piece  of  artillery  would  batter  it  down. 

“Keep  on  at  it,  boys!  That’s  a  strong  barricade;  but 
it  can’t  stand  such  assaults  as  that.  Just  batter  away  at 
it,  and  it  will  go  down  by  and  by !” 

The  men,  now  that  the  struggle  had  begun,  continued 
battering  the  barricade  until  the  outer  obstruction  began 
to  give  way. 

Pretty  soon  the  barricade  tumbled  down,  and  just  a 
few  feet  farther  in  was  the  heavy  door,  which  had  been  built 
with  solid  timber,  and  it  presented  another  obstruction. 

“Now,  go  for  it,  boys!  All  together!  It’s  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  when  you  could  pound  down  the  very  hill  it¬ 
self  !” 

Bang!  Bang!  went  the  battering  ram,  and  the  heavy 
door  was  loosened  from  its  hinges,  and  it  flew  open. 

Several  pistol  shots  inside  were  heard,  and  the  bullets 
whistled  by  the  men  out  in  the  open. 

“Get  out  of  the  ranges  boys!”  cried  Fred.  “You  don't  / 
want  to  be  hit  by  any  of  those  bullets.” 
prisoners,  but  Fred  said:  • 

The  men  wanted  to  make  a  rush  inside  and  seize  the 

“Don’t  be  in  a  hurry !  We  will  jus*  starve  them  out," 

“Boss,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  of 
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rations  inside.  How  are  you  going  to  starve  them  out? 
i  ivy  can  stay  there  for  months  with  plenty  to  eat.” 

"How  about  water?” 
j,  "There  is  none." 

"AU  right,  then.  All  that  meat  in  there  is  salt,  and  it 
:s  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  have  to  come  out 
lor  water." 

Fred  was  right. 

He  stationed  guards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance, 
and  out  of  range  of  any  shots  that  might  come  from  the 

inside. 


.  The  men  protested,  but  the  discharged  men  said  to 
them : 

“You  have  been  paid  off  i(nd  have  had  your  rations  is¬ 
sued  to  you,  and  we  have  not.  You  go  back  to  your  camp 
and  let  us  settle  this  matter  ourselves.” 

Some  of  the  bolder  ones  protested  and  threatened  to 
rescue  the  prisoners. 

"Look  here,”  said  Fred,  “the  first  man  who  attempts 
to  enter  that  cavern  will  be  killed.” 

“What  have  you  got  to  do  with  it?”  one  of  the  men 
asked. 


i 

•  "Now,  boys,  just  be  patient.  They  have  got  the  money 
in  there  with  them.” 

"Boss,  they  are  mean  enough  to  burn  every  cent  of  it 
up !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  lumbermen. 

“All  right;  well  just  give  them  to  understand  that  if 
they  destroy  the  money  you  will  hang  every  mother’s  son 
of  them.”  % 


One  of  the  men  called  out  to  them  and  made  that  state- 

\  There  came  a  mocking  laugh  from  the  inside. 

“Say,  Fred,”  called  out  Terry,  “let  me  go  in  there,  and 
Ill  bring  them  out  either  alive  or  dead.” 

“No !  No !  Don’t  take  any  chances.  There  is  no  hurry. 
We  have  got  plenty  to  eat  out  here,  and  if  they  want  to 
-stay  in  there  a  week  without  water,  let  them  do  so.” 

“Say,  what  have  you  fellows  got  to  do  with  this  thing?” 
£ame  from  the  inside. 

“Not  a  thing!”  laughed  Terry.  “We  are  simply  looking 
on,  and  -we  find  it  a  very  interesting  affair.  But  as  good 
titizens  we  intend  to  arrest  you  and  deliver  you  to  the 
nearest  sheriff  for  shooting  two  of  the  men.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


HOW  THE  LUMBERMEN  DEALT  WITH  TIIEIR  OPPRESSORS. 


,  The  sun  went  down,  and  as  darkness  began  to  settle  over 
the  earth  Fred  ordered  a  pile  of  logs  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  to  be  fired,  and  by  the  light  of  it 
the  lumbermen  could  have  a  plain  view  of  the  entrance 
to  the  cavern. 

A  guard  was  detailed  to  keep  watch  that  night. 

V"  .  They  relieved  each  other  ever}’  two  hours. 

All  night  long  the  watch  was  kept,  while  Fred,  Terry 
and  the  cowboy  rolled  in  their  blankets  and  slept  with  the 

^guards  on  duty. 

At  last  day  dawned,  and  the  men  cooked  their  rations 
of  veni-ori  and  bear  steak,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  good 

^:4rfiumor. 

They  were  masters  of  the  situation,  so  they  thought. 
Pretty  soon  a  gang  of  workmen  from  one  of  the  upper 
*camps  -bowed  up,  and  from  the  discharged  men  they 
]f  ;rrjed  that  the  superintendent  and  two  of  the  foremen 

were  prisoners  in  the  cavern. 


"Don't  ask  any  foolish  questions.  A  man  who  wouldn’t 
stand  bv  others  who  have  received  the  treatment  that  has 
been  meted  out  to  these  fellows  is  a  sneaking  coward,  and 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  man.  Now,  if  you  fellows  want 
to  take  the  chances  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  My  ad¬ 
vice  to  you  is  to  go  back  to  your  work.  We  are  going  to 
see  this  thing  through  if  we  have  to  shed  blood  enough  to 
run  a  stream  down  to  the  river.  Somebody  inside  has 
wounded  two  of  these  men,  and  one  of  them  is  wounded 
quite  seriously.  That  is  a  crime  against  the  law,  and  we 
as  law-abiding  citizens  intend  to  arrest  them  and  deliver 
them  to  the  sheriff  of  the  nearest  county.” 

After  a  little  more  parleying  the  men  returned  to  the 
upper  camp;  but  all  day  long  other  men  neglected  their 
work  and  came  down  to  take  in  the  situation. 

None  of  them  sympathized  with  the  superintendent,  but 
they  talked  in  loud  voices  that  the  prisoners  might  hear 
them  and  thus  get  the  idea  that  they  were  friends  and 
were  trying  to  rescue  them. 

The  superintendent  sung  out  to  them  from  the  inside 
to  bring  down  every  man  from  the  upper  camps  and  fight 
it  out  with  his  assailants. 

“Men,”  said  Fred,  “here  is  your  order  from  your  super¬ 
intendent.  It  will  cost  the  live^of  half  ,  your  number  to 
obey  it.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  go  away  and  stay  away.” 

When  noon  came  there. were  only  about  a  dozen  men 
from  the  upper  camp  lounging  around  talking  with  the 
discharged  men,  and  telling  them  to  make  a  clean  job 
of  it.” 

Ag^in  the  sun  went  down,  and  another  big  fire  blazed  in 
front  of  the  cavern. 

“Boss,”  said  one  of  the  guards,  “there  is  a  lot  of  whisky 
inside  there,  and  they  are  drinking  it  for  water.” 

“Well,  it  is  a  mighty  poor  substitute,  my  friends.  Let 
them  drink  all  they  want  of  it.  Maybe  it  will  make  them 
do  something  very  foolish.  They  might  try  to  make  a  rush 
to  get  out.  If  they  do,  knock  them  down  and  disarm 
them.” 

Pretty  soon  voices  of  laughter  were  heard  from  within, 
and  Fred  and  Terry  were  quick  to  detect  the  voices  of 
half  drunken  men. 

About  midnight  the  superintendent  came  reeling  out  of 
the  cavern  flourishing  a  revolver  in  his  hand  and  fiercely 
ordering  the  men  to  get  out  of  his  way^ 

Terry  ran  up  behind  one  of  the  g?  ..'tds,  and  watching 
.  his  opportunity,  he  sprang  upon  the  superintendent,  and 
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dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  his  head  that  stretched  him 
out  at  full  length  upon  the  ground. 

The  next  instant  he  had  disarmed  him. 

The  foreman  rushed  out  and  fired  at  Terry,  but  missed 

% 

him. 

The  next  moment  the  two  guards  were  on  him,  and  he 
too  was  disarmed. 

Then  the  other  two  prisoners  came  out,  saying: 

“Boys,  it’s  all  up!  Here’s  my  gun!”  and  they  volun¬ 
tarily  surrendered. 

But  they  were  hound  hard  and  fast. 

They  were  laid  out  on  the  ground  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them,  and  their  feet  were  secured  also  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  helpless. 

They  had  been  quenching  their  thirst  pretty  freely  with 
the  whisky,  and  soon  they  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
drunken  men. 

“Nowr,  boys,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  have  nothing  farther  to  do 
with  this  thing.  My  party  doesn’t  want  a  pound  of  the 
rations  or  a  penny  of  money.  You  had  better  do  the  square 
thing  now.  All  of  you  get  together  and  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  go  inside  there  with  lights,  and  select  what  ra¬ 
tions  you  may  need,  or  what  is  due  you,  and  what  you  may 
need  on  your  way  back  to  your  homes.  Take  possession  of 
it,  but  not  as  a  gang  of  robbers  at  all.  Make  a  most  thor¬ 
ough  search  for  the  superintendent’s  treasure.  Be  careful 
now  to  do  nothing  to  justify  the  courts  in  dealing  out  any 
punishment  to  you.” 

They  followed  his  advice  and  held  a  meeting  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a.  committee  of  three  of  their  number  to  go  inside 
and  distribute  the  rations. 

Suddenly  Terry  suggested  to  Fred  that  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  search  the  person  of  the  superintendent  for  cash. 

“The  superintendent  may  have  it  on  his  person,  and  if 
so  *  we  want  to  get&)osses,*ion  of  it  before  he  sobers  up.” 

“That’s  so,”  and  Fred  called  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  Terry’s  suggestion. 

They  found  a  large  money  belt  around  the  waist  of  the 
superintendent,  in  which  were  thousands  of  dollars. 

A  shout  of  joy  went  up  when  the  discovery  was  made. 

“Now,  men,”  called  out  Fred,  “don’t  take  a  dollar  that 
isn’t  due  you.  Every  man  of  you  put  in  your  claims,  not 
only  for  the  days  that  you  have  worked,  but  to  the  end  of 
the  month,  because  you  have  been  discharged  summarily. 
I  judge  that  you  are  entitled  to  pay  for  a  full  month.  Now, 
what  have  you  been  receiving  for  your  labor?” 

“Thirty  dollars  a  month  and  rations!”  sung  out  a  score 
of  them. 

“All  right;  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  count  out 
to  each  man  thirty  dollars  in  cash,  and  then  rations  that 
have  been  witheld  from  them,  and  to  all  who  intend  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  rations  sufficient  to  sustain  them  until 
they  reach  there.” 

The  committee  sat  down  before  the  fire  and  counted  out 
the  thirty  dollavq^in  cash  for  each  man  that  had  been  dis- 
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charged. 


There  were 


about  fifty  of  them  :  hence,  there  was  at  least 


fifteen  hundred  dollars  paid  out,  each  man  receiving  t! i£ 
money  in  the  presence  of  others. 

“Now,  how  many  of  you  intend  to  return  home?”  Fred 
inquired.  * 

“Boss,  I  guess  we  will  all  have  to  go;  for  after  this  they 
would  bring  up  charges  of  robbery,  or  something  of  the 
kind  and  have  us  all  arrested  if  we  stayed.” 

“All  right,  then.  Let  each  man  calculate  about  how 
long  a  time  it  will  take  him  to  reach  home,  and  then  draw 
rations  for  that  many  days.  Tie  them  up  securely  and 
then  wait  till  the  superintendent  and  the  foreman  sober 
up,  and  tell  them  what  you  have  done.  And  then  see  whai 
they  have  to  say.” 

“That’s  good  advice,”  said  one  of  the  old  men. 

So  the  rest  of  the  morning  was  consumed  in  dividing  the 
rations,  as  Fred  had  suggested. 

There  was  a  big  pile  of  money  returned  to  the  belt  of 
the  superintendent,  and  in  it  was  also  placed  a  written 
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statement  of  the  exact  amount  of  money  that  had  been 
paid  out  to  the  men.  ‘V-*- 

“Now,  men,  don’t  any  of  you  think  for  a  moment  of 
trying  to  get  hold  of  any  more  of  that  money.  Let  the 
world  see  that  you  are  honest  men.  We  are  going  to  stay 
here  until  the  superintendent  sobers  up  so  that  he  can  un¬ 
derstand  what  has  been  done.” 

“That’s  all  right,  boss,”  and  the  men  stayed  around, 
some  lying  down  to  sleep,  while  others  proceeded  to  cook 
up  a  lot  of  their  rations  under  the  expectation  of  leaving 
the  camp  that  day. 

At  last  daylight  came,  and  the  campfires  blazed  all 
around;  but  while  Fred  and  Terry’s  backs  were  turned 
somebody  went  inside  and  secured  a  two  gallon  jug  of 
whisky. 

A  little  later  another  one  was  secured,  and  pretty  soon 
a  lot  of  them  were  gloriously  drunk. 

Of  course  the  superintendent  and  his  two  companions  j, 
awoke  with  swelled  heads.  * 

They  looked  around  them  and  tugged  at  their  bonds  as 
if  trying  to  get  loose. 

“Well,”  said  the  superintendent,  turning  to  Fred,  “you* 
fellows  have  had  your  way,  but  you  will  see  the  day  when 
you  will  deeply  regret  it.” 

“Perhaps  I  will,”  said  Fred;  “but  my  interference  has 
been  on  the  side  of  justice  and  mercy.  Your  conduct  has 
been  that  of  an  arrant  coward  and  knave.” 

“Oh,  you  can  say  what  you  please  to  me  while  I  am*  ^ 
bound  and  a  helpless  prisoner.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I'll  release  you,  return  your 
revolver  and  repeat  my  words.”  And  with  that  he  cut  his 
hands  and  feet,  loose  and  repeated  that  he  w*as  the  most 
consummate  knave  and  cowardly  white  man  lib  had  ever 
met. 

The  superintendent  didn’t  touch  the  revolver  that  Fred 
had  laid  at  his  feet. 

He  knew  that  if  he  raised  the  revolver  to  fire  that  Fred 
and  Terry  would  riddle  him  with  bullets. 

“Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  have  done,”  -aid* Fred. 
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"The  men  have  taken  out  of  the  cavern  the  rations  that 
were  due  them,  and  also  a  supply  for  each  man  sufficient 
tv  last  him  back  home.  Then  a  committee  of  three  was 
iff) pointed  to  take  charge  of  your  money  belt,  out  of  which 
was  taken  money  for  a  full  month's  work.” 

"Good  Lord!'"  exclaimed  the  superintendent,  feeling 
for  his  money  belt.  ‘‘I've  been  robbed.” 

"You  haven't  been  robbed  of  a  penny,”  said  Fred.  “Each 
man  has  been  paid  thirty  dollars,  and  a  memoranda  stat¬ 
ing  how  much  was  taken  out,  and  the  balance  of  the  money 
returned  to  the  belt,  and  it  was  buckled  around  your  waist. 
Now,  if  you  say  that  the  men  have  not  acted  honestly, 
I'd  like  to  hear  an  explanation  of  it.” 

Then  he  took  off  his  belt  and  saw  that  the  money  had 
been  returned  all  right. 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  “the  men  were  discharged  peremp¬ 
torily  just  one  week  before  their  month  was  up,  and  they 
claimed  pay  for  the  entire  month,  which  I  think  was  just. 
1'hen  they  claimed  rations  sufficient  to  see  them  to  their 

“Well,  they  needn’t  go  unless,  they  wish  to.” 

“That’s  all  right;  it  is  just  with  them  to  decide.” 

■  And  he  turned  and  looked  around  at  the  lumbermen, 
and  they  held  a  meeting  and  voted  unanimously  to  go 
home. 


One  old  lumberman  said  that  he  didn’t  wish  to  work 
any  longer  under  such  conditions,  and  that  he  had  no  faith 
ki  the  honesty  or  the  honor  of  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  said: 

“Boys,  keep  on  at  your  work,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of 
-^ilonor  that  I  shall  not  take  any  steps  against  you  for  what 
jtias  happened.” 

w-t^The  old  lumberman,  though,  who  acted  as  a  spokeman, 
remarked  that  he  not  having  any  honor,  they  couldn’t  take 
his  word  of  honor  for  anything;  that  he  was  a  mean,  cruel 
man,  dishonest,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

**  Quick  as  a  flash  the  superintendent  raised  the  pistol  that 
Fred  had  returned  to  him  and  fired  at  the  old  man’s  faee. 

The  bullet  grazed  his  cheek  and  started  a  flow  of  blood. 
*  The  next  instant  a  dozen  men  sprang  on  him  and  bore 
him  to  the  ground,  and  before  Fred  and  Terry  could  rescue 
him  from  their  clutches  they  had  nearly  killed  him. 

They  actually  had  to  threaten  to  shoot  them  to  save  him. 
“That  shows  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are,”  said  Fred. 

.  “The  old  man  was  right  when  he  said  that  you  had  no  sense 
t >f  honor  about  you.  Now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don’t 
wish  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  matter.  I’ve 
a  promise  from  these  men  on  their  words  of  honor  to  take 
\ou  to  the  nearest  sheriff  and  prefer  cl  rges  of  attempt 
to  murder  against  you,  and  not  to  let  o  idge  Lynch  get 


hold  of  you.”  \ 

The  superintendent  wa3  badly  frightened,  and  he  begged 
■  that  the  men  go  away  and  leave  him  alone;  but  they  would 
4  ot  listen  to  him.- 

Fred  exacted  a  promise  from  the  men  to  deliver  him  to 
tie  sheriff  and  not  try  to  lynch  him,  and  with  that  he  let 
ihern  bind  him  again  and  start  off  eastward. 


None  of  the  men  from  the  upper  camp  came  along  in 
time  to  see  them  take  him  away. 

The  foreman  was  permitted  to  remain  and  act  as  super¬ 
intendent  until  the  company  could  bo  heard  from. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Terry,  turning  to  the  men,  “if  he 
doesn’t  treat  you  fairly,  you  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
Out  here  a  man  must  rely  upon  himself  for  defense.  If 
he  tries  to  use  his  authority  to  deprive  you  of  your  rations 
or  your  money,  you  know  what  the  remedy  is.  There  are 
ropes  and  trees  in  the  camp.” 

The  men  laughed  and  said: 

“So  we  do !  So  wo  do !”  and  with  that  they  let  the  fore¬ 
man  go,  and  he  went  off  in  a  hurry  to  the  upper  camp,  as 
if  apprehending  great  danger. 

“Now,  boys,  we  are  going  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,”  said  Fred.  “Let  me  advise  you  to  do  your  duty  as 
workmen;  but  if  any  of  you  are  seized  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  you  for  what  has  happened  this  night,  all  of 
you  stand  together.  There  is  strength  in  union.  Just  one 
or  two  would  be  defenseless,  but  if  you  stand  together  you 
can  demand  just  treatment  at  the  hands  of  your  superior 
officers.  Come  ahead,  Terry,  and  we  will  return  to  our 
camp.” 

Nearly  all  of  the  men  went  down  to  the  river  bank  to 
see  them  cross  to  the  other  side. 

They  waved  their  hats  at  them  and  said  that  they  were 
the  best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  many  other  complimen¬ 
tary  things. 

When  they  reached  the  camp  the  cowbo}’  proceeded  to 
relate  to  young  Newcomb  and  the  guide  the  many  inci¬ 
dents  that  had  happened  since  they  left. 

During  the  day  several  lumbermen  came  over  to  see 
them,  and  find  out  how  long  they  were  going  to  stay  in  the 
vicinity. 

Fred  told  them  that  they  might  leave  any  day,  and  yet 
that  they  might  remain  for  another  week. 

Three  days  later  a  boat  belonging  to  some  parties  away 
up  above  the  lumber  camp  was  found  floating  down  the 
current  with  no  one  in  it. 

The  guide  took  off  his  clothes,  plunged  into  the  cold 
water,  and  swam  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream  and 
secured  it. 

It  was  quite  a  large  boat,  and  as  there  was  no  one 
present  to  claim  it  he  decided  to  keep  it,  store  liis  pelts 
in  it,  and  float  down  the  current  with  his  prizes,  while 
the  others  were  to  march  along  the  river  bank  and  keep 
abreast  with  him. 

The  cowboy  accompanied  by  young  Newcomb  swam 
his  horse  across  the  stream,  while  the  boy  went  across 
in  the  boat  and  they  started  for  home. 

Both  of  them  promised  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
them  aijd  meet  them  at  the  landing  opposite  Newcomb’s 
ranch. 

“Well,  you  won’t  go  any  faster  than  we  do,”  said 
Fred;  “so  you’ll  miss  us  after  all.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  make  a  straight  line  for  home,. 
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while  the  bends  and  curves  in  the  river  will  take  up  at 
least  a  whole  day  longer.  ” 

“All  right,  then.  We  will  lay  up  a  day  or  two  at 
your  home  for  the  purpose  of  resting.” 

“Why,  of  course!  That  is  what  father  and  all  of  us 
will  expect  you  to  do,”  said  the  boy,  who  was  a  plucky, 
stout  hearted  lad. 

Of  course  the  tent  and  the  camp  utensils  were  all  placed 
in  the  boat  with  the  pelts. 

All  day  long  they  tramped  down  through  the  timber, 
keeping  within  sight  and  earshot  of  the  stream. 

Every  time  they  brought  down  a  deer  or  a  bear  Hawkes 
would  turn  the  boat  ashore  and  get  the  pelt. 

When  night  came  on  he  tied  up  on  the  right  bank, 
put  up  the  tent  and  spent  the  night  there. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  RETURN  TO  NEWCOMB’S  RANCH. 

Young  Newcomb  had  told  the  truth  when  he  said  that 
the  windings  of  the  river  would  take  them  a  day  longer 
in  making  the  trip  to  his  home. 

Besides,  the  boys  didn’t  travel  very  fast,  for  in  some 
places  the  timber  was  very  thick  with  underbrush. 

Instead  of  two  days,  it  took  them  three  days  to  reach 
the  landing  nearest  to  the  Newcomb  ranch. 

They  would  not  have  known  where  they  were  had  not 
Hawkes,  the  guide,  called  to  them  repeatedly. 

Several  times  they  shot  wolves  on  their  trip,  but  Fred 
and  Terry,  not  thinking  that  wolves’  pelts  were  worth 
the  waste  of  time  it  would  take  to  secure  them  kept  the 
fact  concealed  from  the  guide  as  to  what  the  game  was. 

When  they  reached  the  landing  the  boats  was  pretty 
well  filled  with  pelts  and  venison  hams,  and  they  had 
one  pair  of  enormous  antlers  which  they  thought  worth 
securing. 

Young  Newcomb  had  waited  almost  an  entire  day  on 
the  river  bank  for  them. 

He  was  amazed  when  he  saw  the  boat  loaded  down  as  it 
was. 

The  boy  had  been  wise  enough  to  bring  a  couple  of 
horses  down  besides  the  packhorse,  thinking  that  after 
such  a  tramp  of  three  days  Fred  and  Terry  would  be 
too  much  fatigued  to  walk  up  from  the  river  to  the 
ranch. 

He  little  knew  of  the  staying  powers  of  the  two  fa¬ 
mous  young  men. 

They  could  walk  thirty  miles  a  day  for  a  month  at  a 
time. 

They  yelled  at  him  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  asked  how  all  the  family  were  at  home. 

“All  well.”  he  replied;  “but  they  think  that  you  fel¬ 
lows  would  rather  live  in  the  woods  than  in  a  comfortable 
house.” 

“Well,  that  depends,”  said  Terr}’.  “We  like  living  in 


the  woods  where  there  is  plenty  of  game.  This  is  the 
best  game  country  that  we  have  struck,  so  far  as  bear, 
deer  and  wolves  are  concerned.  Of  courge  out  in  the 
Rockies  we  occasionally  knock  over  a  grizzly,  which  41s 
the  largest  and  most  dangerous  game  in  this  country.” 

“Well,  I’d  like  mighty  wrell  to  get  a  chance  to  knock 
over  one  myself,”  said  the  boy,  who  was  something  of  a 
sportsman  himself. 

When  they  reached  the  other  side  and  shook  hands  witli 
him,  he  informed  him  that  his  sisters  had  invited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  girls  and  young  men  to  meet  at  the  ranch  on  the 
night  of  the  next  day  and  have  an  old  fashioned  break¬ 
down  dance. 

“Good!  Good!  Bless  the  girls!”  said  Terry.  “But 
did  you  tell  them  of  the  lively  racket  that  we  had  in 
the  lumber  camp?” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  intend  to,  but  Jerry,  the  cowboy,  told 
it,  and  father  got  hold  of  it  and  of  course  I  had  to  tell 
it  all ;  and  you'll  have  more  questions  to  answer  than 
ever  before  in  your  life  when  you  get  home.  A  neighbor^ 
of  Mr.  Lovejoy  came  down  this  way  last  week,  and  lut  . 
told  father  wonderful  stories  of  you  two';  and  the  girl 
are  more  anxious  to  see  you  back  at  the  house  than  any¬ 
body  they  ever  met  in  their  lives.” 

There  was  a  frankness  about  the  boy  that  Fred  and 
Terry  very  much  liked.  He  was  not  disposed  to  keep 
his  mind  burdened  with  either  social  or  familv  secrets. 

4/ 

Said  he,  rattling  on,  while  the  cowboy  and  the  guide 
were  unloading  the  boat: 

“He  told  father  about  your  being  in  the  party  that 
discovered  the  gold  mine  out  in  the  Rockies,  and  thfty- 
each  of  you  had  made  another  fortune  out  of  it;  and  tha 
one  of  the  party  had  married  Bertha  Lovejoy.” 

“Well,  that’s  right  so  far,”  laughed  Terry;  “but  did  j 
he  tell  anything  that  wasn't  true?” 

“Lord  bless  you,  I  don’t  know!  He  told  a  lot  of  . 
things.  He  said  that  you  owned  a  great  cattle  raneji  ^ 
down  in  Colorado;  and  that  he  had  heard  that  you  had 
been  twice  around  the  world.  Oh,  but  you'll  be  kept  very  j 
bpsy  answering  questions!” 

“Say,  what  is  the  matter  with  hiring  you  to  answer 
the  questions  for  us?” 

“  Oh,  I  wouldn't  take  the  job.  Those  girls  will  be  there 
to-morrow  night  and  they  will  be  loaded  down  with  ques¬ 
tions.  1  think  that  you  are  the  first  young  men  from 
the  East  that  they  ever  met,  for  they  were  all  born 
on  the  ranches.  They  are  all  good,  healthy  girls,  and 
can  dance  all  night  long  and  work  all  day,  too,  if  it  is  j 
necessary.  Some  of  them  will  have  their  mothers  along; 
and  they,  too,  will  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask.” 

So  he  rattled  on  while  the  cowboy  and  the  guide  were 
unloading  the  boat.  *  M 

Suddenly  the  youth  asked: 

“Where  did  you  pick  up  that  boat,  Mr.  Oleott?” 

“Why,  we  found  it  floating  down  the  river;  but  whv 
are  you  asking  such  a  question?  You  wore  with  us  when 
we  found  it.” 
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l hats  so.  HafipM  if  I  haven't  got  into  the  habit 
if  asking  quest ions\jny self,”  and  he  laughed  heartily. 

^  1'he  fact  is,"  he  continued,  “my  sisters  nearly  talked 
me  to  death  by  asking  Questions.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  ^considerably  amused.  At  the 
same  time,  though,  they  were  both  watching  the  packing 
up  of  the  pelts  and  the  mtpat,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
they  had  to  tie  them  all  up'  in  three  parcels  and  put  them 
on  the  three  saddle  horses*  that  had  been  brought  down 
for  them.  \ 

,Fred  and  Terry  remarked  that  they  didn’t  mind  walking 
four  or  five  miles  further. 

Young  Newcomb  insisted  that  the  boat  should  be  se¬ 
en  fely  fastened  to  a  bush  on  fhe  river  bank  and  become 
the  property  of  the  Newcomb  establishment. 

Fred  told  him  that  he  had  no  objection  to  it,  but  that 
he  might  need  it  if  he  ever  came  around  that  way  again. 

#*'Why,  yes;  we  will  have  it  painted  and  put  your  name 
on  oi^p  side  and  Mr.  Olcott’s  on  the  other.” 
r^FvTien  the  horses  were  well  loaded  they  went  up  the 
hill  and  through  the  woods  until  they  struck  the  open 
prairie. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  ranch  house,  and  found 
not  only  the  Newcomb  girls,  but  two  other  young  ladies 
from  a  ranch  a  couple  ^f  miles  away,  who  were  warm 
personal  friends  and  schoolmates  of  the  Newcomb  girls. 

“Well!  Well !  Well!”  said  Terry  when  within  fifty 
yards  of  them,  “you  are  the  only  ladies  that  we  have  seen 
dnce  we  left  here,  and  it  is  enough  to  make  a  dead  man 

Vie  out  of  his  grave  and  smack  his  lips  at  you.” 

r  The  girls  laughed,  and  one  of  them  said : 

I  “Well,  you  must  have  been  practicing  saying  nice  things 
i  stumps  and  trees.” 

^  “Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Terry.  “It  is  the  result  of  our 
(thinking  of  you  girls  ever  since  we  left  here.” 

^  “Well,  you  didn’t  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  come  back. 
You  have  been  gone  nearly  a  month.” 

“That  is  so.  We  are  true  hunters,  and  when  we  find 
ga^ne  plentiful  it  is  mighty  hard  to  pull  away  from  it.” 

By  that  time  they  had  reached  the  girls  and  were  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  them. 

The  two  visitors  were  really  pretty  girls. 

One  of  them,  without  waiting  to  be  introduced,  extended 
her  hand  to  Terry,  and  said : 

don’t  know  who  you  are,  whether  Mr.  Olcott  or  Mr. 
Fearnot ;  but  I’ve  heard  of  you  every  day  since  you  passed 
here,  for  my  friends  have  talked  of  nothing  else  but  the 
two  young  men  from  the  East.” 

“Well,  my  name  is  Olcoot,  and  this  is  my  friend  and 
partner,  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

*“Oh  my,  Sally!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  Newcomb  girls, 
u  >u  didn’t  wait  to  give  me  a  chance  to  introduce  them  !” 

[  “That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “That’s  what  has  made 

9  f  ill  in  love  with  every  girl  that  Eve  met  in  the  West 
— their  independence  and  hearty  frankness.  Out  East  a 
young  lady  would  just  die  before  she  would  introduce  her- 
'(>  .)  vo  jng  rnan  unless  -be  bad  called  on  him  on  busi¬ 


ness.  Out  there  a  young  lady  must  not  sneeze  in  company, 
must  not  laugh  or  talk  loud;  and  there  are  many 
other  things  that  come  under  the  head  of  strict  formality 
that  really  make  me  tired.” 

Just  then  Ranchman  Newcomb  showed  up,  and  in  his 
hearty  way  shook  hands  with  them,  and  said : 

“I’ve  just  been  looking  at  the  game  you’ve  brought  up 
with  you  from  the  river.  I  think  you  have  the  largest 
pair  of  antlers  I  ever  saw.” 

“I  thought  they  were  worth  saving.  You  can  have  them 
properly  cured  and  nailed  up  over  the  door  of  your  parlor.” 

“Great  rattlers !  Do  you  mean  to  give  them  to  me ?” 

“No;  I’m  going  to  leave  them  with  your  wife  and  your 
daughters.  You  are  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  go 
out  and  kill  deer  for  yourself.” 

“All  right;  but  I  seldom  have  time  to  do  so.  I’ve  been 
more  ready  to  shoot  wolves  than  deer.” 

“Just  like  a  ranchman,”  said  Fred.  “You  look  at  every¬ 
thing  from  a  business  standpoint.” 

“Well,  the  pesky  wolves  destroy  my  cattle.  They  kill  at 
least  fifty  calves  a  year,  and  I  tell  you  it  makes  a  ranchman 
mad  to  think  about  it.” 

“We  found  plenty  of  them  out  in  the  timber  along  the 
river  banks.” 

“Yes;  there  are  thousands  back  in  the  timber  beyond 
the  .river,  and  sometimes  whole  packs  of  them  come  over 
and  have  a  feast,  for  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  cattle 
from  going  into  the  woods  in  fly  time.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “why  don’t  these  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ters  of  yours  marry  good  hunters  and  keep  them  on  the 
wolf  trail?” 

“All  right;  let  some  good  hunters  of  the  right  stamp 
come  along  and  I  won’t  kick  if  the  girls  capture  them.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  the  girls.  .“Father,  you  are  just 
throwing  us  at  their  heads!” 

“Oh,  there  is  no  use  of  that,”  retorted  the  old  man. 
“I  know  you  girls.” 

Mrs.  Newcomb  came  out  and  proceeded  to  give  the  girls 
a  scolding  for  keeping  the  young  men  who  had  been 
tramping  for  weeks  standing  out  of  doors  instead  of  in¬ 
viting  them  into  the  house. 

“That  is  a  level  head  that  you  have,  Mother  New¬ 
comb,”  said  Fred.  “We  will  go  up  to  our  rooms.  I 
presume  our  valises  are  all  right.” 

“Oh,  yes!  They  are  up  there  yet,  and  you  will  find 
the  room  just  as  you  left  it.” 

“Well,  we  will  go  up  and  wash  up  and  try  to  get  our¬ 
selves  in  presentable  shape.” 

“Yes,  and  hurry  downstairs,”  said  Sally  Newcomb,  “for 
wc  are  waiting  to  hear  about  many  things  that  brother 
told  us  happened  out  in  the  timber.” 

“There' they  go!”  said  the  brother.  “Just  as  soon  as 
you  have  got  well  seated  you  will  have  to  answer  ten 
thousand  questions.” 

“Well,  how  is  a  girl  going  to  find  out  things?”  laughed 
his  sister,  “if  she  doesn’t  ask  questions!” 

“Say,  don’t  let  that  brother  of  yours  tease  you  !”  laughed 
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Terry.  “We  found  him  a  good  boy  and  not  afraid  of 
bears  or  wolves  or  catamounts  or  brawny  lumbermen  with 
axes  irf  their  hands.  If  ever  we  come  out  here  hunting 
again  we  want  him  to  go  with  us.” 

And  with  that  they  went  upstairs,  opened  their  valises, 
bathed  and  put  on  white  shirts  and  short  sack  coats,  and 
they  felt  that  they  were  back  inside  the  boarders  of  civ¬ 
ilization  once  more. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “did  you  ever  see  four  heal¬ 
thier  looking,  jollier  girls  than  those  downstairs?” 

“No:  I  don’t  think  1  ever  did.  There  is  nothing  silly 
about  them.  They  seem  to  be  hard-headed,  sensible  girls.” 

“Yes,  so  thev  are.  Let’s  do  our  best  to  entertain  them 

*  V 

while  we  are  here.” 

“By  George,”  said  Terry,  looking  at  his  reflection  in 
the  mirror  hanging  on  the  wall,  “I’m  as  brown  as  if  I  had 
been  on  a  month’s  sea  voyage,  and  hanged  if  I  don't  believe 
I  weigh  ten  pounds  more.” 

“So  do  I:  I  never  felt  healthier  or  stronger  than  I 
do  right  now.” 

Now,  the  girls  were  in  another  room,  keeping  very  quiet 
and  listening  to  the  boys. 

There  was  only  a  thin  board  wall  between  them. 

They  heard  the  compliments  that  the  boys  paid  them, 
and  each  felt  really  happy  over  it. 

They  managed  to  slip  downstairs  before  Fred  and 
Terry  went  down.  The  weather  had  become  quite  cold 
and  there  was  a  large  oaken  fire  in  the  big  fireplace. 

“Oh,  my!  What  a  change!”  exclaimed  the  youngest 
Newcomb  girl,  as  she  saw  them  appear  in  their  changed 
clothing.  f 

“Well,  we  feel  the  change,”  said  Terry,  “I  can  tell 
you.  When  a  man  ha§  worn  the  same  vest  and  trousers 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  he  feels  like  a  new  man  when 
he  makes  a  change.” 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  the  old  ranchman,  “make  your¬ 
selves  at  home  just  as  you  would  in  your  own  camp.” 

“Thank  you,  sir;  we  will  do  that.  I  never  felt  more 
at  home  in  any  house  outside  of  our  own  residence  in 
New  Era.  Your  good  wife  and  your  daughters  and  their 
friends  have  a  happy  faculty  of  making  one  feel  at  home.” 

“Now,  Mr.  Fearnot,  sit  down  here,”  said  one  of  the 
girls.  “We  want  to  ask  you  some  questions,  for  we  are 
suspicious  that  brother  and  the  cowboy  that  wfent  out 
with  you  have  been  romancing.” 

“Well,  that  is  a  very  hard  slap  at  them.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  romantic  about.  As  I  said  at  first,  we 
haven’t  seen  a  petticoat  since  we  left  here  until  we  re¬ 
turned.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  that;  but  is  it  true  that  you  helped 
the  lumbermen  fight  out  a  lot  of  trouble  with  their  offi¬ 
cers  ?” 

“Yes;  unfortunately  we  did.”  For  the  next  two  hours 
both  of  them  were  kept  very  busy  telling  of  their  adven¬ 
tures,  and  among  them  they  told  many  little  incidents 
that  have  been  mentioned  in  this  story. 


“Well,  brother  said  that  you  surprised  him  a-*  woll^a* 
the  lumbermen  by  your  immense  strength.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that;  but  I  did  hav^  a 
tussle  with  the  superintendent  end  got  the  best  of  him.” 

“Say,”  laughed  Terry,  “if  you’ll  dance  with  him  to¬ 
morrow  night  you’ll  find  out  how  strong  he  is,  for  he 
is  an  awful  fellow  to  squeeze  a  girl  when  he  is  dancing 
with  her.  A  bear’s  hug  is  nothing  compared  with  it. 
I’ve  seen  him  pick  up  a  two  hundred  pound  girl  and  dance 
her  around  the  room  as  though  she  were  a  ten  pound 
baby.”  L 

“Say,  ladies,  that  chap  is  the  biggest  romancer  on 

earth.  J  don’t  sav  that  I  couldn’t  dance  with  a  two  hun- 

v  ♦ 

dred  pound  girl  in  my  arms;  but  never  in  his  life  did' he 
see  me  do  so.  I’m  a  good  deal  like  the  old  darky  when 
he  offered  to  take  up  a  young  lady  in  his  arms  and  wade 
through  a  mudhole  with  her  and  set  her  on  dry  land; 
she  tried  to  put  up  an  excuse  that  she  was  too  heavy  for 
him,  and  he  replied,  ‘Lor’,  missis,  I’se  used  to  liftin’  bar¬ 
rels  of  sugar !’  ” 

The  girls  laughed  heartily,  as  it  seemed  to  them  *to  \ 
be  a  splendid  story  or  joke. 

“Well,”  said  one  of  the  visiting  girls,  “we  will  have 
a  two-hundred-and-ten-pound  young  lady  here  to-morrow 
evening,  and  if  you  can  take  her  up  in  your  arms  and 
dance  around  the  room  with  her  the  crowd  will  have 
more  fun  than  they’ve  had  for  years.” 

All  right;  if  she’ll  dance  with  me  and  don't  object, 
I’ll  lift  her  on  my  shoulders  and  waltz  around  the  roon'Jr 
with  her.” 

“What!  Lift,  a  two-hundred  and  ten  pound  girl  cl 
your  shoulder!” 

eii 


“Well,”  said  young  Newcomb,  “that  would  make  he^ 
very  mad,  as  she  has  got  two  or  three  beaux.  It  might)  I 
make  trouble  for  you.” 


U  I 


Then  I  won’t  lift  her  on  my  shoulder;  but,  like  the 
old  darky,  I’m  used  to  lifting  barrels  of  sugar.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  two  visiting  girls  spent  the  night  with  the  New¬ 
comb  girls. 

There  were  two  violinists  among  the  cowboys,  and  the 
girls  invited  them  in  to  make  music  for  them. 

It  was  the  old  rough  music  of  the  far  West. 

Take  the  Irishman,  they  seemed  to  play  by  mam 
strength. 

The  violins  were  of  the  common  make  that  usually 

w  M  J 

for  five  or  six  dollars  all  over  the  West. 

They  pounded  the  floor  with  one  foot  as  thev  plavodi 
The  girls  thought  it  was  splendid  music. 

Finally  Fred  asked  one  of  them  to  let  him  haw  his 
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t*  n  tor  a  few  minutes,  and  he  proceeded  to  tune  it  up 
id  resin  the  bow. 


mv 


Can  you  plav  the  tiddle  ?"  Sally  Newcomb 

»  1  V  V 


es:  a  little  bit,”  and  then  he  began  playing. 

I  he  cowboy  tiddler  was  surprised.  He  said  that  he 
would  be  hanged  if  he  would  ever  play  the  darned  thing 
^uiu:  that  he  didn't  know  how  to  play,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

o 

“That  is  not  your  fault,  my  friend.  You  took  up  play¬ 
ing  of  vour  own  volition.  You  never  had  a  teacher,  did 

vou  ?” 

w 


"Xo,  sir.” 

m  ell,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  the  easy  touch  that  gives 
melody  to  the  violin,  not  the  rough  way  of  yanking  the 
notes  out  of  it.  Now  your  favorite  seems  to  be  the  Ar- 
kansas  Traveler.  Let  me  show  you  the  difference  between 
a  tough  touch  and  a  soft  one,”  and  he  played  it  with 
»~^£h  JL-eling  that  tears  came  into  the  cowboy’s  eyes. 

He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  lie  knew7  good  music 
when  he  heard  it.  .  * 


He  almost  held  his  breatfy  as  he  listened,  and  so  did 

the  girls. 

“Now,  remember,”  said  Fred,  “that  it  is  the  soft  touch 
Jhat  brings  out  the  melody  of  any  tune.  Remember  that 
and  practice  it,  and  you’ll  soon  beat  any  fiddler  in  the 

“Now,  Terry,  I’ll  play  wdiile  you  dance  with  these  girls, 
and  when  you've  danced  with  each  one  you  play  for  me, 
and  I’ll  swing  them  around.” 

The  girls  knew  nothing  about  waltzing,  but  they  knew 
how  to  run  a  regular  old  Virginia  reel,  and  in  an  old 
fashioned  breakdown  they  were  at  home.  So  was  Terry. 

2  “Now,  Fred,  let’s  have  a  waltz,”  said  Terry,  as  he  led 
Xne  of  the  visitors  out  on  the  floor. 

*Oh,  my !”  she  exclaimed.  “I  never  waltzed  in  my  life ! 
t  don’t  know  the  first  step  of  a  waltz.” 

“All  right;  you  just  follow  me,”  and  he  started  off 
.with  her,  but  she  proved  to  be  so  awkward  that  he  picked 
!her  up  in  his  arms  and  waltzed  around  the  room  with 
her. 

,|  The  ladies  screamed  with  laughter,  and  the  young  lady 
pegged  him  to  put  her  down, 
r  The  old  ranchman  laughed  until  he  cried. 

;  "The  girl  was  a  big  armful. 

Terry  said  that  she  would  weigh  a  hundred  and  sev- 
et tv  pounds. 

he  took  up  the  violin  and  Fred  danced  with  the 
nd  by  this  time  it  was  a  pretty  late  hour,  and 
her  suggested  that  as  they  were  going  to  dance 
next  evening  they  had  better  retire  and  get  all 
ey  could. 

»  • 

rood  advice.  I  notice  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the 
1  wherever  I  go,  and  it  is  the  result  of  good 
■,t  ,md  not  of  late  hours.  Tt’s  one  of  the  rarest 
inable  our  F.a-t  to  see  a  rosy  cheeked  girl.  In 
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nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  red  paint  that  gives  them  a 
healthy  look.” 

They  then  retired. 

“Terry,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  healthy,  sincere  people 
like  these,”  remarked  Fred. 

“  Yes,  so  it  is !  1  wish  it  were  so  we  could  stay  a 

month  here,  and  keep  the  Lovejoy  ranch  from  wondering 
what  has  become  of  us.” 

“Oh,  they  are  not  worrying  about  us.  They  are  too 
happy  in  their  married  life,  I  guess,  to  think  about  any¬ 
body  else  on  earth  but  each  other.” 

Long  before  the  sun  rose  they  heard  people  moving 
about  in  the  other  part  of  the  house. 

Finally  Fred  heard  young  Ned’s  voice,  and  he  called 
to  him: 

“Hello  !”  replied  the  youth.  “Are  you  awake  in  there?” 

“Why,  yes!  Do  you  think  I  talk  in  my  sleep?  Come 
in !”  And  the  youth  came  in  and  found  them  both  dress¬ 
ing. 

“Look  here,”  said  Fred,  “have  you  got  such  a  thing 
as  a  shotgun  in  the  house?” 

“Yes;  we  have  got  twTo.  One  is  a  new  one  that  father 
bought  for  me  only  two  months  ago.” 

“Well,  I  hear  quail  whistling  all  around  the  place.” 

“  Yes;  the  prairie  is  full  of  them.” 

“Well,  let  us  have  those  guns  and  some  ammunition 
and  we  will  go  out  and  get  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  for 
breakfast.” 

“All  right;  come  downstairs.” 

Fred  and  Terry  followed  him  down  and  found  the  old 
man  smoking  his  pipe. 

“What!  Are  you  going  out  hunting  again?  Don’t 
you  fellows  ever  get  tired  of  hunting?” 

“No;  not  when  the  whole  prairie  is  covered  with 
quail.” 

“Oh,  you  are  going  out  after  quail,  eh?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Don’t  you  like  broiled  quail  for  breakfast?” 

“Yes,  and  for  dinner  and  supper,  too.” 

Young  Ned  went  out  with  them,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  he  came  back  w7ith  a  bunch  of  quail  for  the  girls 
to  denude  of  their  feathers. 

He  told  them  that  Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott  fairly 
slaughtered  them;  and  that  sometimes  three  or  four  of 
them  would  come  down  at  once. 

When  Fred  and  Terry  came  in  they  found  the  girls  with 
aprons  on  and  their  sleeves  rolled  up  assisting  their  mo¬ 
ther  in  the  kitchen. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls,  “surely 
you  don’t  expect  to  eat  all  these  quail  ?” 

“No;  I’m  uo  hog.  I  expect  each  one  of  you,  though,  to 
eat  a  pair.” 

“Oh,  my!  One  is  enough  for  me.” 

“All  right.  T  don’t  know  but  what  one  will  be  enough 
for  me,  too;  but  at  any  rate,  we  will  have  as  much  as 
we  want.” 

“Well,  do  you  want  them  broiled?” 

“Yr*«;  if  you’ve  got  good  coals  to  broil  them  over.” 
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‘‘Oh,  yes;  we've  got  a  splendid  fire — just  gdapted  for 
broiling.  ” 

“Well,  hand  me  and  Terry  an  apron  each  and  we  will 
help  you  broil  them.  We  have  lived  in  camp  so  much  that?' 
we  can  broil  any  kind  of  fowl  or  meat  as  well  as  any  cook 
that  ever  wore  an  apron.  So  they  helped  them  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  funny  remarks  that  the  boys  made  kept 
the  girls  laughing  all  the  time. 

Finally  everything  was  put  on  the  table,  and  they  all 
sat  down  to  feast  on  broiled  quail;  and  never  before  in 
the  history  of  that  family  did  they  sit  at  the  table  so 
long. 

On  that  particular  morning  they  sat  there  for  an  hour, 
and  the  fun  went  on  even  after  the  meal  wTas  finished. 

About  noon  other  young  people  began  arriving.  Some 
came  on  horseback  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

Finally  the  two-hundred-and-ten-pound  girl  arrived, 
and  she  was  really  a  beauty.  She  lacked  an  inch  of  be¬ 
ing  as  tall  as  Amalie. 

Her  shape  was  in  no  way  injured  by  her  size. 

She  leaped  from  the  saddle  as  though  she  didn’t  weigh 
more  than  ninety  pounds. 

Young  men,  too,  sons  of  ranchmen,  came  with  them, 
and  before  sunset  there  was  more  than  thirty  couples 
gathered  at  the  old  ranch  house. 

A  big  lot  of  provisions  had  been  cooked  up  for  their 
supper. 

They  had  an  abundance  of  everything  to  be  had  at  the 
ranch. 


The  girls  had  baked  cake  a  week  ahead. 

There  was  roast  beef  and  several  turkeys. 

There  was  enough  to  feed  a  hundred  people  at  least. 

It  didn’t  take  Terry  long,  though,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  fact  (hat  there  were  young  ranchmen  present 
who  didn't  relish  the  attention  that  they  paid  to  their 
girls. 

The  two-hundred-and-ten-pound  girl  had  several  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  she  treated  them  with  an  independence  that 
was  quite  amusing  to  Fred  and  Terry. 

The  two  young  men  from  the  East  were  the  lions  of 
the  evening,  but  they  were  so  affable  and  pleasant  to  the 
young  men  that  none  of  them  could  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  make  a  kick  at  the  attentions  that  they  paid  to  the 
girls. 

And  how  they  danced ! 

Midnight  came,  and  they  hadn’t  warmed  up. 

Jollity  reigned  supreme.  The  girls  laughed  as  loudly 
and  boisterously  as  the  men.  • 

Finally  some  of  the  girls  requested  Fred  to  play  the 
violin,  as  they  had  heard  from  Fannie  Newcomb  that  he 
was  a  fine  player. 

He  not  only  played,  but  sang  for  them,  both  sentimental 
and  comic  songs. 


Then  Terr 
the  country  s 
Recitation? 
the  elements 


y  recited  Sam  Tnnes’  famous  recitation  about 
wain  proposing  to  the  girl. 

;  were  not  known  in  that  country  as  one  of 
of  an  evening's  entertainment. 


Old  man  Newcomb  fell  out  of  his  chair  in  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

Several  married  ladies,  the  mothers  of  the  girls,  befjme 
almost  hysterical. 

Nearly  half  an  hour  after  he  had  finished  they  kept 
laughing  and  talking  about  it.  Some  of  them  would  use 
expressions  that  he  had  used  and  again  laugh  at  it. 

After  awhile  they  had  the  second  supper,  and  they 
danced  again. 

At  last  the  gray  streaks  of  dawn  showed  up  in  the 
East.  |  1 

Nearly  all  the  visitors  mounted  their  horses  and  rode 
back  to  their  homes,  every  one  of  them  extending  he»rty 
invitations  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  East  to  visit  their 
homes  if  they  could  possibly  find  time  to  do  so. 

“Now,”  said  Mrs.  Newcomb  to  those  w*ho  remained, 
“all  of  you  go  to  bed  and  sleep  until  noon,”  and  they  fol¬ 
lowed  her  advice.  ,  * 

When  Fred  and  Terry  showed  up  a  little  before  noon 
they  found  that  half  a  dozen  girls  had  remained  to  have 
a  pap,  and  after  breakfast,  which  was  really  dinner  tihie, 
they  returned  home. 

“Well,”  said  Sally  Newcomb,  “ten  years  hence  all  those 
who  wrere  here  last  night  will  be  speaking  of  the  big 
dance  at  the  Newcombs’.  Nothing  happened  to  hurt  any 
one’s  feelings  or  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  eveningr- 
I’m  sure  I'll  never  forget  it  as  long  as  X  live.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  shall  either,”  said  Terry.  “I  Snet 
a  number  of  ladies  last  night  whom  I  would  like  to  meet 


f 


again 


V 


U  ■ 


Well,  what’s  to  hinder  you  from  doing  so?”  Sully 
Newmomb  asked. 

“Nothing  in  the  world,  madam,  but  a  lack  of  time, 
an  indisposition  on  our  part  to  impose  on  good  nature.” 

Oh,  don't  speak  about  that.  We  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  spend  the  entire  winter  with  us,  as  it  will  not  pul 
us  to  any  expense  whatever;  and  if  you  want  to  see  wtuff 
real  hustling  in  the  West  is  stop  over  until  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  then  you’ll  see  plenty  of  it.  All  the  youn^ 
people  are  hustling  for  all  the  fun  that  can  be  had*  in 
this  life.” 


THE  END. 
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139  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Yellow  Creek  ;  or,  Routing  the  Redcoats. 

140  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Greene  ;  or,  Chasing  Cornwall!!. 

141  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Richmond;  or,  Fighting  Traitor  Ar  nr 
Boys  and  the  Terrible  Tory ;  or,  Beating  a  B 
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The  Liberty 
Man. 

143  The  Liberty 

Weapons. 

144  The  Liberty 

145  The  Liberty 
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Boys’  Sword-Fight ;  or,  Winning  with  the  Enen£ 


Boys  in  Georgia ;  or,  Lively  Times  Down  South. 
Boys’  Greatest  Triumph  ;  or,  The  March  to  Victory 

146  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Quaker  Spy  ;  or,  Two  of  a  Kind. 

147  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Florida ;  or,  Fighting  Prevost’s  Army. 

148  The  Liberty  Boys’  Last  Chance ;  or,  Making  the  Best  of  It. 

14  9  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sharpshooters;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

15  0  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Guard;  or,  Watching  the  Enemy. 

151  The  Liberty  Boys  Strange  Guide;  or,  The  Mysterious  Maiden. 

15  2  The  Liberty  Boys  in  the  Mountains;  or.  Among  Rough  People. 

15  3  The  Liberty  Boys’  Retreat;  or.  In  “The  Shades  of  Death.” 

15  4  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Fire-Fiend;  or.  A  New’  Kind  of  Battle. 

15  5  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Quakertown;  or.  Making  Things  Lively  in  Phila 

delphia.  I 

1 5  6  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Gypsies;  or,  A  Wonderful  Surprise. 
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THE  STAGE. 

No.  41.  THE  ROYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
SOOK  — Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
^•V  wonderful  little  book. 

No  12.  T11E  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMF  SPEAKER.— 
fontaining  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeche  ,  Negro,  Dutch 
Irish,  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
ca^it  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  ROYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
a.ND  JOKE  ROOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
iK>y  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
janizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  <35.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
Joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
sontains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 

I -Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist  and  practical  joker  of 
i  ±'  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
tbtam  a  copv  immediately. 

No  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
;tage :  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
>$?nic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 
Jj No.  sa  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  ROOK.— Containing  the  lat- 
;jt  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
*  jtyored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
all  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
*r  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
Sowers  at  home.  »  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

#hed. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
*'  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 

?a  stry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

?|okSj 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
irerybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
nake  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
‘rackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 
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ELECTRICAL. 

46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY. 
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^cription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
^'gttther  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 

frations. 

f  \'o.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con- 
|  ling  full  directions  for  makihg  electrical  machines,  induction 
7;  Is,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
\  R,  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fullv  illustrated- 

V  No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
V~ge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
ether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.  By  Harry 
^  a  ^y.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
:his  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
irt,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
<Teat,*r  wok  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  -t).  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
try  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
noney  than  any  book  published. 

i  Xo.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
^ok,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
5  r  kgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  ^OLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 

day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 


;Le  leading  conundrum 
i*id  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  T' 

|  >ok,  giving  the  n 
Mge,  Casino,  F 
•  action  Pitch,  i 
No.  66.  HOV 
I ficeu  interestir 
*  noMete  bool 


RDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
uncd,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
.many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
JZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
id  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A 
strated.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

O  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
.id  on**  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
appiness  in  it. 

>  BEIIA  VE.— Containing  the  rules  and  eti- 
Jty  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
>•  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church 
if-rootn. 

DECLAMATION. 

)  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS, 
it  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
t,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

adings. 


wmrj  a  orriAtvEK. — Containing  fon?* 
he  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  frowr 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moeli 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  /or  conducting 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  beefr 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  art 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ballroom  and  at  partiee. 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  JIOW  TO  DRESS— Containing  full  instruction  In  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybodv  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  thl*  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful, 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS— Handsomely  illustrated  an& 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbii’d,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  lilac 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hlnfe 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  50.  IIOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  vahs 
able  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mountiaf. 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  co® 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  fui. 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  tfc®  kin* 
ever  published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  is- 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  as. 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  an* 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gas  balloon® 
This  book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  comolete  handbook  fo 
making  all  kinds  of  candv,  ice  cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.  etc. 

No.  19.  FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  thfc 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  heeb 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  makfnf' 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOllR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  wo» 
derful  book,  coutainiug  useful  and  practical  information  in  tkc, 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com 
plaints. 

No.  55.  IIOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS  — Coe 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Bradv, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuabk 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventurer 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  00.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  It; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  oth*i> 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W 
Abney. 

No.  62.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Posri. 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shouli 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  autheo* 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  In¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Nava) 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  arid  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  '  ~ 

piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  aut 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS, 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

Fred  Fearnot  Homeward  Bound ;  or.  Shadowed  by  Scotland 
Yard. 

Fred  Fearuot’s  Justice;  or,  The  Champion  of  the  School  Marm. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gypsies ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Stolen< 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Silent  Hunt ;  or,  Catching  the  “Green  Goods” 

Men. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Day  :  or.  Harvard  and  Yale  at  New  Era. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “The  Doctor”;  or,  The  Indian  Medicine  Fakir. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lynchers;  or.  Saving  a  Girl  Horse  Thief. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Feat ;  or,  The  Taming  of  Blacl;  Beauty. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Struggle  ;  or.  Downing  a  Senator. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Jubilee;  or,  New  Era’s  Greatest  Day. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Samson  ;  or,  “Who  Buns  This  Town  t 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rioters  :  or.  Backing  Up  the  Sheriff. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stage  Robber  ;  or,  His  Chase  for  a  Stolen 

Diamond.  ,  ^ 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Cripple  Creek  ;  or,  The  Masked  Fienus  of  the 
Mines.  „ 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Vigilantes :  or,  Up  Against  the  \\  rong 
Man. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Mexico  :  or.  Saved  by  Terry  Olcott. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Arkansas :  or,  The  Queerest  of  All  Adventures. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Montana;  or,  The  Dispute  at  Rocky  Hill. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mayor ;  or.  The  Trouble  at  Snapping 
Shoals. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Hunt :  or.  Camping  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Hard  Experience;  or,  Roughing  if  at  Red  Gulch. 

Fred  Fearnot  Stranded  ;  or.  How  Terry  Olcott  Lost  the  Money. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Mountains;  or.  Held  at  Bay  by  Bandits. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Terrible  Risk  ;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Reckless  Ven¬ 
ture. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Last  Card  :  or.  The  Game  that  Saved  IT  is.  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Professor:  or.  The  Man  Who  tvnew  it  All 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Scoop;  or.  Beating  a  Thousand  L'vals. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Raiders:  or.  Fighting  for  His  Belt. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great ‘Risk;  or.  One  Chance  in  a  Thousand. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Sleuth  ;  or.  Running  Down  a  Slick  Villain. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Deal  :  or.  Working  for  a  Banker. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Dakota  :  or.  The  Little  Combination  Ranch. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Road  Agents:  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Cool 
Nerve. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Amazon;  or,  The  Wild  Woman  of  the  • 
Plains. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Training  School  ;  or.  How  to  Make  a  Living. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stranger;  or.  The  Long  Man  who  was 
Short. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Old  Trapper :  or.  Searching  for  a  Lost 
Cavern. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Colorado  ;  or.  Running  a  Sheep  Ranch. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  the  Ball  :  or.  The  Girl  in  the  Green  Mask. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duellist;  or,  The  Man  Who  Wanted  to 
Fight. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stump;  or.  Backing  an  Old  Veteran. 

Fred  Fearnot's  New  Trouble  ;  or.  Up  Against  a  Monopoly. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  Marshal  :  or.  Commanding  the  Peace. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Wally”  ;  or.  The  Good  Natured  Bully  of 
Badger. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Miners:  or.  The  Trouble  At  Coppertown. >265 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Blind  “Tigers”  :  or,  .  ore  Ways  Than  One. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hindoo;  or,  The  Wonderful  Juggler  at 
Coppertown. 

Fred  Fearnot  Snow  Bound  :  or.  Fun  with  Pericles  Smith. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Fire  Fight  :  or.  Rescuing  a  Prairie  School. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Orleans:  or.  Up  Against  the  Malla. 
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Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Haunted  House ;  or,  Unraveling  a  Gr< 
Mystery. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Mississippi ;  or.  The  Blackleg's  Murderi 
Plot. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wolf  Hunt :  or,  A  Battle  for  Life  in  the  Da 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Greaser”  ;  or,  The  Fight  to  Death  v* 
Lariats. 
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